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SOME REMARKS ON ION OF CHIOS 


For the life of the poet Ion we have more certain dates than for most of the other 
writers of the fifth century. He produced his first tragedy in the 82nd Olympiad, 
452-448 B.C.,' another in the year of the archon Epameinon 429/428 B.c.2—after the death 
of Perikles and when the revolt of Lesbos was imminent—and his death is fixed for us 
by a passage in the Peace of Aristophanes, which we may well call an obituary, in 
summer 422 or even in winter 422/421 B.c.3 The approximate date of his birth we learn 
from his own words in a story preserved by Plutarch,‘ and deriving no doubt from the 
book to which later librarians gave the title or 
Kipwvi 6 "Iwv eis AOnvas éx Xiov mapa Aaope- 
dovrt. Hence he was about fifteen years of age when he first came to Athens, appa- 
rently in order to get his higher education there—a fact which seems significant of the 
position which Athens had won for herself by the foundation of the Delian League.®, 
At the same time this fact clearly indicates that his father Orthomenes, whom they 
called Xuthos,” had whole-heartedly espoused the cause of Athens. He bequeathed his 
loyalty to his son Ion, who adhered to Athens through all vicissitudes of fortune,’ and 
he in his turn bequeathed it to his son Tydeus, who paid for it with his life.® 


1 Suda, s.v. “IJwy Xios. Unfortunately the ii. 254. 8) or the Samian Ion (Wilamowitz, 
Suda mentions the Olympiad only, and the Tzmotheos, 1903, p. 75, 1; Diehl, Anth. Lyr.? i, 
current assumption that this means the first year 1936, p. 85; cf. below, p. 8). 
is not at all certain. If it does, the production of 4 Kimon 9. 1-5. 5 See Appendix I. 
the play, which. necessitated a visit to Athens, © There is a marked difference between an 
would coincide with the return of Kimon from Ionian coming for his education to Athens and 
his ten years’ exile; for there is no cogent reason _ Pindar from uncivilized Thebes, who about forty 
for the widespread belief that Kimon returned years before had to study in Athens (see Wila- 
long before the full ten years were up. I should mowitz, Pindaros, 1922, pp. 88 ff.). 
regard the coincidence, if such it is, as purely 7 Xuthos is a good human name in Ionia as 
accidental. But the great number of scholars elsewhere, though I should not like to quote in 
who bind up the history of Ion’s life and literary support of this statement the late inscription 
career with the fortunes of the Conservative C/G 2214 which yields for Chios a ‘Epyeoidews 
party (cf. Appendix II) may take another view. Zov@ov. F. Allégre, De Ione Chio, 1890, p. 1 f. does, 

2 Argum. Eurip. Hippol. p. 2, 8 Schwartz. and draws rather precarious conclusions about a 

3 The verses 832-7 may well have been added ___ relationship between Ion and the host of the 
at the last moment. Aristophanes chose this Sophokles dinner. On the other hand, it is 
place because in the preceding verses he had hardly accidental that the father of an Ion bears 
made fun of the d:dvpayBosiddoxaro, of whom the nickname Xuthos. If he was given it in a 
Ion was one. There is no mockery of Ion in the _joking spirit, this was certainly not done by ‘the 
verses added when Aristophanes heard of his Athenians’, as Allégre believes. A comic poet 
death. The scholiasts on 831 and 835 have con- _ seems indicated (Diels and others). But there is 
fused the rather good-humoured attack on the no quotation. Was it a joke made by Kimon 
dithyrambic poets with the obituary verses for when his friend Orthomenes announced to him 
Ion. Since Bentley it has been universally the birth of ‘a son and heir’? And is the author- 
agreed that the funeral epigram on Euripides _ ity for the nickname Ion himself, who may have 
(Anth. Pal. 7. 43) which the second hand attri- mentioned the connexion of the two families 
butes to Ion, cannot belong to the Chian poet, because they were the reason why he could enjoy 
who incidentally does not seem to have men- the hospitality of Kimon in Athens? Cf. p. 4, 
tioned Euripides in his Epidemiai. Icannot take nn. 5. 8 See Appendix II. 
seriously either the several emendations of the = ® _ In 412 B.c. the Athenians fortified the Del- 
name proposed by Bentley or the attribution of phinion near the town of Chios: of 5€ Xioe év 
the authorship to namesakes of the Chian poet, oAdais mpiv Kai ddAws 
viz. the rhapsode Ion of Ephesos (Bergk P.L.G.4 adiow atrois od mavu diaxeipevoi, GAAa Kai 
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The date of the dinner-party in the house of Laomedon’ can easily be inferred from 
Ion’s report. When it took place Kimon apparently was the most famous commander 
of Athens, able to look back to a series of victories in the field, and the guests—select- 
ing from his exploits ras weyioras—could compare what he had done for Athens with 
the whole activity of Themistokles, who had led Athens on the way to greatness and 
sea-power, or in his own words (as reported by Ion from the conversation of the guests 
who had known him personally), ‘who had learned how to make a city great and rich’. 
The guests probably indulged in a somewhat fulsome praise of the younger man, and 
Kimon—unobtrusively and in a manner which endears him to us, as it evidently did 
to Ion?—deftly turned the conversation from this delicate topic to the narration of a 
simple stratagem from the beginning of hiscommand. He told humorously, but with 
evident pride in his cofia—the practical ‘wisdom’ of the general who understands the 
job of feeding his army3—how after the capture of Sestos and Byzantium‘ he outwitted 
the Ionian allies. I have not much doubt that the speaker is the victor at the Eury- 
medon, and that the dinner-party took place after this battle, the date of which is still 
under discussion. It certainly was not fought before 469 B.c.,5 and as certainly before 
the first and almost only disaster in the brilliant career of the general—I mean the 
defeat at Drabeskos during the investment of Thasos in 464 B.c., which perhaps led 
to a temporary suspension of Kimon and certainly to an ev@vva, which we may regard 
as the first attempt by Ephialtes to destroy the firmest pillar of the landed gentry 
and the ‘government of the Areopagos’.® That gives us for Ion’s arrival in Athens a 
year in the middle of the sixties and for his birth 480 B.c. or a little earlier.?7 Not long 
before this Sophokles had won his first victory with his first tragedy in spring 468 B.c., 


tav peta Tvdéws tot “Iwvos ITedapirov én” 
arrixtopan Kai THS GAAnS moAEws KaT’ 
avayxnv és dAiyous (Dobree odiyov MSS.) xare- 
xouevns, Siaxeipevor Hovxalov 
(Thuk. 8. 38. 3). It is the general opinion that 
this Tydeus is the son of the poet. Prove it we 
cannot (notwithstanding Wilamowitz, Ph.U. i, 
1880, pp. 13, 14); for Thukydides, a stickler for 
principles, disdained to add rod zonrod, just as 
in 1. 116 he did not mention the generalship of 
Sophokles, while Androtion adds 6 zrounr7s even in 
the official list of the ten generals of 441/440 B.c. 
(schol. Aristeid., p. 485, 28 Ddf.). 

1 See Appendix IIT. 

2 Plutarch, Perzkl. 5. 3; v. section 5. 

3 For the meaning of codds and codia see B. 
Snell, Ph.U. xxix, 1924, pp. 5 ff. 

4 The chronological and factual problems 
raised by these words do not matter here. 
Sestos was captured by the Athenians alone in 
the late autumn of 479 B.C., and we do not hear 
of a second capture. Byzantion was taken by 
the allies for the first time in 478 B.C. under the 
command of Pausanias, and there is still no 
agreement about the time when the Athenians 
wrested it from him. Personally I believe that 
Walker, C.A.H. v, pp. 466 ff., is right in stating 
that ‘if authority, such as it is, is in favour of so 
late a date as 471 B.C. probability is all against 
it’. The probable date is 477 or 476 B.C. The first 
certain strategia of Kimon belongs to 476/475 B.c. 
In spite of the psephism in Plutarch, Aristezd. 
10. 10, a prior generalship in 479/478 or 478/477 B.C. 


is rather doubtful. The Life of Aristeides, deriving 
as it does to a great extent from Idomeneus, is 
not a reliable testimony, and the report in ch. 23 
about the events in 478 B.C. ‘featuring’ Kimon 
is an evident distortion. The same chronology 
is assumed in Kim. 6. 1; 6; 12. 1 (?), mixed up 
with another which seems to date the first inde- 
pendent command of Kimon in 476/475 B.c. (Kim. 
7. 1). The story told by Ion’s Kimon would be 
easier to understand if (with E. Curtius) we 
could replace Sestos by Eion. But there are 
other objections. In any case, the error (if error 
there is) need not be Plutarch’s: Ion’s memory 
may have played him false. 

5 Kolbe (Herm. lxxii, 1937, p. 253) prefers 
467 B.C., the date of Walker and Berve, but he 
cannot exclude 468 (Busolt) and 466 (Wila- 
mowitz ; Ed. Meyer). Cf. p. 3, n. 1. | 

© Aristot. ‘Adz. 23. 1 (and my commentary on 
Philochoros Schol. Aristoph. Lys. 1138). For the 
trial of Kimon see Aristot. A@z. 27. 1 and Plut- 
arch, Kim. 14. 2 ff. If we date it in 464, not (as 
usual) in 463 B.C., the date also explains the 
éni orpateiav of Plutarch, Kim. 
15. 2. We should like to know where Plutarch, 
Kim. 14. 4 found the speech made by Kimon in 
his defence; he quotes Stesimbrotos (ib. 14. 5) 
for an anecdote about the intervention of 
Elpinike in favour of her brother. 

7 So far I agree with the calculations of Nie- 
berding, De Ionis Chit Vita, etc., 1836, and 
Koepke, De Ionis Chii Vita et Fragmentts, 1836, 
who date the birth of Ion in Ol. 74 (484/480 B.c.). 
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SOME REMARKS ON ION OF CHIOS 


3 


when the vote was cast—or so we are told—by the generals present in the theatre, 
Kimon among them.' It does not follow, nor are we told anywhere, that Sophokles 
was on friendly terms with the great commander. Therefore it would not be safe to 
say that Ion must have made the personal acquaintance of Sophokles as early as that, 
and that he ‘learned’ tragedy from him.? I am prepared to admit that the first words 
of the description of the dinner-party in Chios, rau ovvyvrnoa, 
Ore EmrAet eis AdoBov orparnyds, do not necessarily mean that Ion saw Sophokles for the 
first time in 441/440 B.C., though the comprehensive appreciation of the man (not, be it 
understood, the poet), with which Ion concludes the narration of the episode, show 
that he had not spoken of him in an earlier chapter of his work; and this might 
favour the supposition that he had not been on intimate terms with him before 
Sophokles’ visit to Chios. Be that as it may, in spite of the surprising result of the 
competition in 468 B.c., Aischylos ruled the stage. He was in Athens during the whole 
of Ion’s first stay, which lasted at least until 463/462 B.c.,* and the story of their joint 
visit to the Isthmian games’—whether or no it derives from Ion’s ’Emdényior—is suffi- 


The earlier datings, varying between 500/496 B.C. 
(Bernhardy), 496/495 B.c. (Allegre), 492/488 B.c. 
(Welcker; Webster), rest on two wrong sup- 
positions, viz. that Themistokles was a guest at 
Laomedon’s party, or at least still living in Athens, 
and that the party took place soon after the capture 
of Byzantion. The latter supposition is evidently 
wrong: the story gives a terminus post quem, not 
a date. As to the former, it is as evident that 
Themistokles was not among the guests, though 
it would be wrong to infer from this that he had 
already left Athens (whether ostracized or ban- 
ished); if my date is right he had. Of course, 
Plutarch’s (scil. rov does not 
bear out the first assumption. It is an ‘infinitivus 
imperfecti’ (‘he used to say’) as L. Holzapfel, 
Untersuchungen, 1879, p. 130. I (comparing Plut- 
arch, Themist. 2. 3-4) understood it. The Eion 
poem is not the work of Ion (see Hesperia, xiv, 
1945, Pp. 210, n. 193); and it is purely arbitrary of 
Wilamowitz (Ar. u. Ath. i, p. 145. 40) to contend 
that Ion served under Kimon in the fleet which 
captured Byzantion in 476 B.c. (cf. p. 2, n. 4). 
In fact, Ion evidently was not present at the 
distribution of the booty, but heard the story 
from Kimon himself. 

Plutarch, Kim. 8. 8: apaérnv yap ddacKaXiav 
tod Lodowdéouvs Ett véov Kalévros, "Avediwv 6 
dpxwyv, diAovexias ovens kai maparagews 
KpiTas ovK exAnpwoe Tod aydvos, ws Kipwv 
THY ovotpatnyav mpoedAOay (mapeAOwv Sin- 
tenis) eis Oéarpov orovdds, 
Kai xpivar déxa ovras, amo dvds pias 
éxaorov. The year is corroborated by Marm. 
Par. A 50. One likes to imagine that it was the 
victor at the Eurymedon whom the archon 
honoured in this spectacular manner. This 
would fix the much-discussed date of the battle 
to 469 B.C. (see p. 2, n. 5). 

2 For the term see, e.g., Vit. Sophocl. 4 map’ 
5é tpayundiav It should not 


be forgotten that Ion began to produce about 
fifteen years after his first arrival in Athens. 

3 The fact that the report of Athenaios is 
abbreviated (cf. Appendix ITI) does not help; for 
the first sentence at least is a verbatim extract. 
Webster, Herm. 1xxi, 1936, p. 263, in his interpre- 
tation becomes progressively more confident, first 
stating (and apart from the words italicized by 
me I agree with him) ‘the words of Ion’s record 
do not prove or even suggest that this was their 
only or first meeting’, and then asserting that ‘in 
either case the first sentence of the Sophocles 
story suggests, although Ion is here only des- 
cribing his meeting with Sophocles in Chios, he 
had met Sophocles elsewhere’. I shall leave it an 
open question whether Webster has attained the 
object of his careful study, viz. to prove that 
‘Ion’s tragic fragments have a closer connexion 
with Sophocles than with either Aeschylus or 
Euripides’. The tragic fragments of Ion are 
scanty, and the resemblances in thought, metre, 
style, and vocabulary are not very striking. But 
even if they were, this would not prove an 
intimate personal relation of long duration 
between the two poets. The idea of Herzog (Sd. 
Berlin, 1935, p- 773) that Ion was a member of 
the @iacos trav memadevpévwy founded by 
Sophokles (Vit. Sophocl. 16) is not more than an 
idea. Nor do we know where Ion gave his opin- 
ion on the poet (not the man) Sophokles—pévov 
Lodoxr€a tvyxavew pabnriv. We do not 
even know for certain that it was his opinion 
which is quoted in Vit. Sophocl. 20, though the 
restoration of Ion’s name for ’"Jww«dv twa of the 
MSS. seems probable. 

+ Plutarch, Kim. 16. 8-10; cf. section 2. 

5 Plutarch, De prof. in virt. 8, p. 79 D-E. The 
date is probably before the outbreak of the first 
Peloponnesian War. As Aischylos and [on sit 
side by side the narrator certainly thought of a 
joint visit, not of an accidental meeting ; and in 
view of Ion’s ‘tender years’ that is quite credible, 
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cient proof that Aischylos was on friendly terms with the younger man. Leaving 
aside these more or less uncertain considerations regarding Ion’s ‘education for his 
trade’, we can state that the man whom he cultivated more than all others during his 
first stay in Athens was Kimon, whom he admired whole-heartedly.!_ The wording 
in Plutarch’s report quoted above is (as a result of abridgement)? not quite clear, but 
the natural explanation seems to be that Ion came to the dinner in the house of 
Laomedon in the train of Kimon,? and that consequently in coming to Athens he 
enjoyed the hospitality of Kimon. We may safely assume that there was a bond 
between the two aristocratic houses; for Ion too was the scion of a rich and noble 
family in his native island. The bond may have been formed in 479/478 B.c. when 
Kimon perhaps commanded his own ship in the fleet of Aristeides,5 unless it dates 


back to the time when the Philaids ruled in the Chersonnese. 
This is what we know of Ion’s life, and I propose to discuss now some items from 
his own works which seem to throw light on his life, his attitude of mind, and the 


acquaintances which he made. 


1. Athens in Ion’s Xiov Kriots 
The Xiov Krious is remarkable as the first example of the use of prose for a subject- 


matter which earlier Ionians had treated in the elegiac (or epic) metre. Poets con- 


tinued to do so,® while scholars of the period of the sophists like Hellanikos followed 


if the anecdote, for which Plutarch does not 
quote the evidence, is true. Of course, Ion may 
have visited Corinth at some time or other, as 
he may have visited Sparta. But we know 
absolutely nothing about his possible travels in 
Greece proper: for the alleged visit to Sparta see 
section 2. For a visit to Corinth one usually 
refers to the elegies, in which Ion confessed his 
love for the Corinthian Chrysilla, daughter of 
Teleas, #s xai ITepuxAéa tov ’OAvpmov épav dar 
Tndrexreidns év ‘Howdors (Athen. to. 48, p. 436 F). 
Whether or no she was a courtesan, it seems more 
probable that he met her in Athens. The alleged 
traces of a personal knowledge of Arkadia and 
Elis are even weaker. Nor do we know the 
destination of the embassy, perhaps described in 
the ITpeoBeurixds (Schol. Aristoph. Peace 835). If 
the Luvexdnuntixds, of which we have one very 
characteristic fragment in Pollux 2. 88, is another 
title for the [TpeoBeurixds, Ion was attached to 
this embassy only. The discussion whether Ion 
had his permanent residence in Athens or Chios 
is, I submit, pointless. Nothing favours the 
former assumption. 

1 Plutarch, Kim. 5. 3; 9. 1-6; Perth. 5. 3. 

2 See Appendix ITI. 

3 Tlapa AaopédSovre belongs to 
otherwise Plutarch would have written zapa 
Aaopédovra. The interpretations of Allegre, 
p. 6f. (“Laomedon . . . Ionem hospitio excepit 
comiter, etc.”),and of Webster, p. 263 (‘he came to 
Athens as a young man and met Cimon at the 
house of Laomedon’), are wrong if Laomedon was 
not an Athenian (Appendix ITI). 

4 The story about a gift of Chian wine to the 
Athenian people (Athen. 1. 5, p. 3F; Schol. 


Aristoph. Peace 835; Suda, s.v. “IJwv), which 
proves that he was a very wealthy man, seems 
quite credible. For the age and nobility of his 
family cf. the «vpBis from Chios, written about 
600 B.C. and probably earlier than the Solonian 
xvpBes (Jacobsthal-Wilamowitz, ‘Nordionische 
Steine’, Abh. Ak. Berlin, 1909, pp. 64 ff.), where 
Wade-Gery has found the name of an ancestor 
of Ion. 

5 The date of the beginning of the relationship 
between Kimon and the father of Ion remains 
uncertain. In the distorted report of Plutarch, 
Aristeid. 23 (cf. p. 2, n. 4) the commander of the 
Chian squadron in the fleet of Pausanias before 
Byzantion is Antagoras. It is quite conceivable 
that Kimon visited Chios, or became acquainted 
with Chian nobles in 479/478 B.c. (cf. Hdt. 9. 106). 
It is equally possible that Orthomenes com- 
manded (the) Chian ships of Kimon’s fleet in 
476/475 B.c. If a Chian in 480 B.C. or even earlier 
calls his son Ion, the name (even if it is not 
unusual) may indicate his political standpoint. 

© The evidence for the earlier poets is scanty 
and partly doubtful. The "ApyawdAoyia trav 
piwv, which the Suda has in the wrong place, s.v. 
Zippias ‘Pddws, is usually regarded as the work 
of Semonides of Amorgos, who according to Suda, 
S.v. Lipwridns Kpivew published éAeyeiav (?) ev 
BuBrlous B, idpBous (eAeyeia, iduBous év B 
Bergk). The Kodo¢dvos Kriats xai 6 eis 
dmouxtopos (Diog. Laert. 9. 20) never 
existed; the title most probably is one of the 
forgeries of Lobon (Hiller, Rk. Mus. xxxiii. 
1878, p. 529; Croenert, Xapires Leo, 1911, p. 139). 
But shortly before Ion Panyassis wrote ’Iwvixa 
év mevrapérpun (i.e. in the elegiac metre) ; 5é 
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Ion.’ There is no doubt at all about the fact. The Scholia on Aristoph. Peace 835 in the 
fairly full list of Ion’s writings follow the order observed by Kallimachos in listing 
the works of an author active in several spheres of literature, and they entered the 
Krious among Ion’s prose books; Pausanias,? while introducing Ion in the usual 
manner as 6 zoujoas tpayadiay, calls the book a ovyypady, and the only verbatim 
fragment actually is in prose.’ It is difficult to understand why W. Schmid in the 
most recent edition of his History of Greek Literature* regards the Xiov Kriois as an 
epic poem ‘in elegiac metre’ ; nor is Diehl right in his article on Ion in Pauly—Wissowa$ 
in repeating the general view that Ion ‘treated the same subject poetically’. The latter 
assertion rests on the misunderstanding of a passage in Plutarch’s Life of Theseus, 
who in ch. zo in a sort of appendix to the ordinary story of Theseus’ relations with 
Ariadne collects some strange traditions about the Cretan princess: vor S€ Kai 
rexeiv €k Onoéws Apiddvynv Oivoriwva kai ArddvdAov, dv Kai 6 Xios "Iwv éori 
€avTov ‘ mote Onaeidns Exticev Oivoriwy’. The pentameter® comes 
from Ion’s book of elegies, and the relative clause shows clearly that the elegy, from 
which Plutarch’s source took it, did not narrate the foundation of Chios at length, but 
that Ion mentioned it only in passing. It may be a correct inference of Plutarch that 
Ion belonged to the éo. who made Oinopion and Staphylos sons of Theseus and 
Ariadne, but an inference it is; and it is, of course, impossible from this subordinate 
clause to guess at the contents of the poem. Ion may, for example, have spoken 
about himself, introducing himself or taking leave with ‘I am from Chios’ or ‘I now 
return to Chios, the famous island once colonized by Oinopion’. What we really learn 
from the pentameter is this: when Ion wrote this elegy there existed a tradition 
which connected Chios with Athens through a son of Theseus (probably by Ariadne), 
and further that the poet could assume that this tradition was known to the addressee 
of the poem or to his readers generally. Now this is not at all a commonplace tradi- 
tion. Without examining here the several genealogies of Oinopion, whom his name 
connects with the cultivation of the vine and who accordingly was generally regarded 
as a son of Dionysos,’ it may be sufficient to compare the well-known votive epigram 
of Mikkiades and Archermos from the first half of the sixth century® with an elegy 
of the Athenian Kritias from the second half of the fifth century. In the former 
Chios is called MéAavos dorv, and Melas, whether or no he is the god of the MéAawa 
axpa,'° and whomever Ion in his Xiov Kriows gave as his father," is the representative 
of the ‘black’ wine which according to the Chian Theopompos” was first cultivated in 


7a. Kodpov xai ras *Iwvixas ii, 1934, pp. 514, 519. Consequently he does 
(Suda, s.v. [Tavvacas). For Hellenistic times it not even mention the Kriots in the section about 
may be sufficient to mention the series of Kricess _ Ion’s prose writings, p. 674 f. 

written by Apollonios of Rhodos, and for the 5 ix, 1916, col. 1864, 39 ff. 

Byzantine period the Patria of Christodoros © Which Blumenthal (p. 10, n. 3), p. 23, rightly 
(F.Gr.Hist. 283). calls ‘an incidental mention in another context’. 


' There is little doubt that the Xiov Krias of 
Hellanikos (F'.Gr.Hist. 4 F 71) was (perhaps much) 
later than Ion’s book. Incidentally the latter is 
proof of the correctness of the quotation ‘EAAa- 
vixos ev Ilepi Xiov xricews. Whether or no 
he wrote against Ion it was a separate book, not 
a chapter of the Kricets xai [TéAewv which 
probably was concerned only with ‘barbarians’. 
The contrary assertion, never proved but re- 
peated again. and again (recently by Wila- 
mowitz, Sb. Berlin, 1925 = Kl. Schr. v. 2, p. 63. 
1), is unfounded. 

4. &. 

3 Orion, Etym. p.94, 25 Sturz ; Et. M., p. 569, 34- 


7 The evidence is collected by Woerner in 
Roschers Lextkon, ili. 1, 1897-1902, col. 791 ff., 
and Keyssner in R.E. xvii. 2, 1937, col. 2272 ff. 

8 Geffcken, Griech. Epigramme, 1916, no. 29; 
Hiller von Gaertringen, Hist. Griech. Epigr. 
1926, no. 48 A. ; 

9 F. 1. 6 Diehl. 

10 Strabo 14. 1. 35; Zschietzsch 
col. 387, no. I. 

1! Tn the careless extract of Pausanias, which, 
moreover, is in a bad state of preservation, Melas 
appears twice, first as the son of Poseidon, and 
then among the sons of Oinopion. 

12 FGr.Hist. 115 F 276. 
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Chios. In the poem of Kritias Chios is called €vaAdos méAts Oivotiwvos. If we add (1) 
that in later times (we do not know from when on) the Chians claimed the grave of 
Oinopion and told Adyous és tod Oivotiwvos ra Epya ;' (2) that the Chian Theopompos 
also calls Oinopion the son of Dionysos; (3) that the genealogy given by Ion implies 
a tradition about the upshot of Theseus’ Cretan expedition directly opposed to the 
common story but found in books not only about Crete and from them in the Aéthis 
of Philochoros,? but also in a later book on Chios,} we can state firstly that at some 
time before Kritias and Theopompos Oinopion superseded Melas as the founder of 
Chios, and secondly that this change has some connexion with the alleged relation 
between Chios and Athens. This result goes far to explain the rather surprising fact 
that Ion, the devoted adherent of Athens, did not even mention the Ionic migration 
in his mythic history of Chios and did not accept the opinion, prevailing in the fifth 
century, and created and upheld by Athenian writers and those friendly to Athens,* 
that Athens was the mother town of the twelve Ionian cities in Asia Minor—a fact 
which puzzled even Pausanias: od peévrou exeivd ye eipynxe (scil. Ion) aitiav 
Xiou reAobaw és "Iwvas. Whether or no Ion had a better knowledge than Herodotos 
about the development of the pan-Ionic confederation—and it is quite credible that 
this was the case’—he consciously rejected the general opinion in favour of a special 
tradition which gave his native town an earlier and more distinguished origin. 

Now the true question which we have to ask the pentameter quoted above is this: 
was the introduction of Theseus, the representative of Cleisthenian and demo- 
cratic Athens,® into the early history of Chios the work of Ion himself, or was it an 
earlier tradition? As the superficial and incomplete extract which Pausanias made 
from the Xiov Kriots omits the father of Oinopion, though he makes him arrive in 
Chios from Crete, we turn to the pictorial evidence which permits of a fairly certain 
decision. Of the two earliest vases, painted by the so-called Lewis painter (by name 
Polygnotos II),” the Vienna piece has on one side Athena and the victorious Theseus, 
on the other a woman committing two male children to the care of a nameless nymph. 
One may leave it an open question whether the scene is laid in Crete,® but it can hardly 
be doubted that the story of Plutarch’s €vo0. was known to the painter. I do not 
believe that H. R. W. Smith made out his case for dating both vases in or shortly 


™ Pausan. 7. 5. 13. Unfortunately in Parthen- 40 ff. (see also Das Marmor Parium, 1904, p. 91 f.) 
ios’ Narr. am. 20 the name of the author and the _ shirk the true problem. I am dealing with it at 


locality (it was an island) have dropped out. 
But there is the well-known astronomer Oino- 
pides from the middle of the fifth century B.c. 

2 Diodor. 5. 79. 1 (84. 3); Philochoros in the 
unfortunately incomplete extract of Plutarch, 
Thes. 15. 

3 Zenis in Athen. 13. 77, p. 601 F Kat rv mpos 
"Adnvaious 8° éxOpav dceAvcato Mivws, xaimep 
Gavdrun cvotacav, Ono€éws Kai THV 
Ovyarépa yuvaica €Swxe Daidpav. The in- 
troduction of Phaidra is due to a compromise. 

4 I must content myself here with a reference 
to Pherekydes, F.Gr.Hist. 3 F 155; Herodotos, 1. 
147; Hellanikos, F.Gr.Hist. 4 F 48; 125; and the 
common source of Pausanias and Strabo (14. 1. 
3), which gave as the founder a certain Egertios, 
probably a Codrid and a palpable invention, 
named from ovppixrov The 
origin and the development of the Athenian 
claim cannot be dispatched in a few words. My 
notes in F.Gr.Hist. i, p. 451, 24 ff. and ii. D 682, 


some length in a new commentary on Hellanikos’ 
Aithis (1 F 11). 

5 Wilamowitz, Sb. Berlin, 1906 = Kl. Schr. v. 
I, p. 145, justly valued Ion as ‘the most important 
witness for the gradual coalescence of the Ionic 
League’. 

6 This is another problem with which I cannot 
deal in a footnote. I simply state my opinion 
that the Theseid and the increase in importance 
of Theseus must not be dated in the reign of 
Peisistratos, who certainly did not think himself a 
new Theseus. The poem belongs to the last two 
decades of the sixth century, and it had its origin 
in the circles of the opposition against the tyrants. 

7 H. R. W. Smith, ‘Der Lewismaler’, Bilder 
Griech. Vasen xiii, 1939, pp. 12 ff.; J. D. Beazley, 
ARV. 1942, p. 516. 

8 ‘Theseus leaving Naxos’, Beazley, l.c., who 
tells me that he has no special reason apart from 
the general tradition that Theseus left Ariadne 
in Naxos. 
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after 478/477 B.c. His explanation of the decoration of the two drinking-vessels from the 
events of that year, in which Chios and Samos refused obedience to the Spartan com- 
mander Pausanias and turned to Athens, seems extremely doubtful to me, and I am 
not at all convinced that the first kotyle refers to Samos at all.' However that may be, 
even if we regard the Xiov Kriois as a juvenile work of Ion’s (I think it is a likely 
supposition) it cannot have been published much before 460 B.c. ; and as to the Lewis 
painter, archaeological friends to whom I put the question emphatically denied that 
the beginning of his activity can be brought down to the sixties. Therefore the 
painter cannot be dependent on Ion; and as it is quite inconceivable that the tradi- 
tion about a son of Theseus as the founder of Chios came into existence ‘ adeamdTws’ (as 
Smith has it), we have to assume a common source for the Athenian painter and the 
Chian writer. I again leave it an open question whether this source was an author of 
Genealogiat, who then for reasons of chronology must have been either Hekataios* or 
Pherekydes, the first Athenian prose writer. I am inclined to prefer the claim of the 
latter, because in my opinion he was a follower of Miltiades, the ruler of the Cherson- 
nese.3 If the source was a poem it need not be very early. There probably were 
numerous poets in Chios and, e.g., a hymn, perhaps from the time of the Ionian revolt, 
when Ionia began to look to Athens, would do. In any case, the pictures of Poly- 
gnotos are proof sufficient that Ion when mentioning the new genealogy in one of his 
elegies could rely on the understanding of his Athenian (or Chian) readers. 


2. The Drinking-Song for Archidamos 

The toast Xaipérw owrnp te te Must have been given at a 
symposium the host of which was a Spartan king from the house of Prokles—a Eury- 
pontid. Whether or no the first distich refers to this host or to Zeus,* the enumeration 
in the third distich omévdovres ayvds 7? te, [epoeidats 7° 
éx Avos apydpevor is decisive. In view of the time of Ion’s life as stated above, the king in 
question must be Archidamos, who came to the throne in 469/468 and died in 428/427 B.C. 
There is no indication in the little poem as to where the symposium took place, but 
since the ingenious paper of Ulrich Koehler’ general opinion votes for Sparta, and 
dates the poem after the conclusion of the Thirty Years’ Peace ‘in the second half of 
the forties’. The foundation for this date is an anonymous story in Plutarch’s Life of 
Perikles about a conversation between Archidamos and Thukydides son of Melesias.® 
Koehler assumed that the conversation was reported in the Memoirs of Ion who then 
must have been present at the meeting. This seems quite plausible, though it is 
worth while mentioning that neither the visit of Ion to Sparta nor that of Thuky- 
dides, is attested, and both are highly conjectural. But serious doubts arise as soon 
as one tries to fix the time for a meeting of those three men more accurately than 
Koehler did. For a conversation between Archidamos and Thukydides the ostracism 
of the latter, beginning in the spring of 443 B.c., seems to furnish the most, if not the 


Nor apparently is Beazley, l.c. of a ‘Lacedaemoniorum convivium’,. 

2 The mention of the island in the ITepiodos 5 ‘Aus dem Leben des Dichters Ion’, Herm. 
I'ijs F.Gr.Hist. 1 F 141 does not help. None of xxix, 1894, pp. 156 ff. 
the three explanations of the name derives 6 Ch. 8. 5 S:apvnpoveverar S5€é ts Kai Oovxvdidov 
directly from Hekataios. The second conforms 0d Medeciov ddyos eis tiv Sewdrnta rod 
to Ion’s narrative. KA€ous pera eipnuevos. Fv pev yap 6 

3 See my paper on Pherekydes in Mnemosyne 8idns Kaddv kai avipa@v, Kai 
xiii, 1947, pp. I ff. Tat xpdvov. 

4 Ishall not discuss particularsina poem which rod Aaxedatpoviwy 
as a whole is not difficult to understand. For the pov adrds BéAriov, drav’ ele 
Spartan background a reference to M. Haupt, ‘ xaraBddAw madaiwv, éxeivos ws ov 
Ind. Lect. Berol. 1862/3 = Opusc. ii, p. 207, is mémrwxe Kai petameiBer Tods Spavras.’ 
sufficient ; with commendable caution he speaks 
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only, suitable occasion, though even here one might object because of the law of 
481/480 B.C. which according to Aristotle’ ordered an ostracized man évros Kai 
SkvAdaiov Katouxeitv—if this was in fact the tenor of the law. I do not believe it was, 
but I will not discuss this question at length; ‘laws may be broken’, as Wade-Gery 
has it.2, Personally I believe a visit of Thukydides to Sparta in the first years of his 
ostracism to be very probable, because I regard the so-called A@nvaiwy [ToXreia of 
Xenophon (which, I have no doubt, was written in the winter of 440/439 B.c.) as a 
report delivered by an authoritative Athenian before an assembly of Spartans (and 
their allies?), when ambassadors from Samos invoked the help of Sparta against 
Athens. Further I regard Thukydides as the most suitable man to give advice to the 
Spartan government, or (if one prefers to set aside my rather daring suggestions 
concerning the A@nvaiwv IToAureia) to King Archidamos in person. On the other hand, 
a visit of Ion to Sparta in the years of peace after 446/445 B.C. is, of course, not impos- 
sible, though nothing in the remains of his Epidemzaz or for that matter of his poems 
can be adduced as proof that he ever saw that country; the notable absence of any 
name not connected in some way with Athens almost amounts to proof to the con- 
trary. In any case the year 440/439 B.C. is the most unsuitable date for the alleged 
visit : we know from the Sophokles story that at least in the summer of 440 B.c. Ion 
was at home in Chios. It is hard to believe that he made a journey to Sparta during 
the Samian revolt ; it is even harder to imagine that at any time of his life he was on 
intimate terms with Thukydides and followed his political fortunes ;+ and it is perhaps 
the hardest strain on our credulity to suppose that ‘the faithful partisan of Athens’ 
praised a Spartan king in this enthusiastic manner after the rupture between the two 
leading powers, the long-drawn-out war, and the uneasy peace which followed it. 
This last point was justly stressed by Wilamowitz,> but I cannot take seriously his 
conclusion that the pretty drinking-song does not belong to the Chian poet at all, but 
that it was his namesake Ion of Samos, the author of some wooden epigrams for the 
statues of Lysandros and other Spartan commanders in Delphi,® who ‘wrote it for 
Agesilaos in Asia’. I prefer to suggest that Koehler led us astray by proposing Ion as 
the authority for the conversation between Thukydides and King Archidamos. I am 
not prepared to guarantee the reality of this talk between the two men, though the 
wrestling metaphor suits the son of Melesias, and though in the discussion as to 
whether or no one should help the Samians and thus break again with Athens the 
personality of Perikles surely was a most important factor. But whether true or 
false, if it is a fifth-century story (which I see no reason to doubt), we had perhaps 


1 *Aém. 22. 8. But Philochoros in the Lex. 
Cantabr. p. 354. 1 Nauck (F.H.G. i, p. 396. 79b) 
has the exact contrary, peraorjvar tis 
érn Séxa .. . KapTovpevor 7a €avTod, émPaivovra 
évros Ieparorot rot EvBoias axpwrnpiov, and a 
correction of the former seems in fact to be 
inevitable, whether one changes évrds into éxrds 
(Wyse) or supplies a before xarouxeiv. 

2 J.H.St. lii, 1932, p. 214. 39. For him the 
‘inevitable correction’ makes a difficulty, as he 
infers from Vit. Anon. Thuc. 7 (Marcellin. Vit. 
Thuc. 24) that the son of Melesias ‘spent part of 
his ten years of ostracism with his Aiginetan 
friends’, and indeed the passage (which Beloch, 
Gr.G.? ii. 2, p. 143. I rejects as ‘worthless’) cannot 
refer to the historian Thukydides. For our story 
the difficulty does not arise, if one accepts Philo- 
choros’ text of the law. 

3 See p. 3, n. 5, and cf. Appendix II. 


4 Cf. Appendix II. 

5 Timotheos, 1903, p. 73. 1; Herm. lxii, 1927, 
p. 282. The repetition of his opinion seems to 
have finally imposed on Diehl, Anthol. Lyr. i’, 
1937, p. 84, who in the first edition of 1925, p. 69, 
had said ‘vix recte’ and in R.E. ix, 1916, col. 1866. 
62 ff. had openly rejected it. W. Schmid, Gesch. 
d. Griech. Lit. ii, 1934, p. 516. 5 rather hesitat- 
ingly agrees with Wilamowitz. The main objec- 
tion against the critical principles of Wilamo- 
witz consists in his treating a fifth-century book 
of elegies as if it were Theognis or Tyrtaios. 

6 Bourguet, Fouilles de Delphes, iii. 1, p. 50; 


Pomtow, Syll.* 115; Geffcken, Griech. Epigr. 97; 


Hiller von Gaertringen, Hist. Griech. Epigr. 58; 
Tod, Greek Hist. Inscr. 95; Diehl, Anthol. Lyr.? i, 
p. 87. Cf. Diehl, R.Z. ix, col. 1868, no. 12; Fried- 
lander, Studi It. di Filol. class. N.S. xv, 1938, 
pp. 108 ff.; Jacoby, Hesperia, xiv, 1945, p. 179. 9I. 
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better return to Stesimbrotos, on whom Plutarch has drawn in the Life of Pertkles 
as often as on [on in the Lzfe of Kimon. It may even be worth mentioning that in the 
same eighth chapter of Pertkles’ Life, in which Plutarch tells us the story of Perikles’ 
Seworns (as attested by the words of Thukydides Melesiu), he quotes Stesimbrotos 
for an enthymeme from. Perikles’ funeral speech of 439 B.c. which ‘sounds rather 
sophistic.’"' We are not bound (at least not for Ion’s poem) to Koehler’s date ‘in the 
later forties’. We are free to choose for the poem a more suitable occasion, and I 
submit that it is easy to find. The toast was given in 463/462 B.c., not in Sparta, but in 
the camp before Ithome, where a strong Athenian force under the command of 
Kimon had joined the beleaguering army of Sparta which was certainly commanded 
by Archidamos. We infer from Plutarch’s Lzfe of Kimon that Ion was still in Athens 
when in 463 B.c. Kimon persuaded the Athenian assembly to give help to the sorely 
pressed Spartans ;? and it seems a tenable hypothesis that when he took the field he 
attached his young friend to his staff. There is another passage in Plutarch, immedi- 
ately following the quotation from Ion, which may lend colour to this suggestion : the 
report about the clash with the Corinthian general Lachartos which occurred when 
Kimon led back his army. This curious incident, reported by Plutarch alone (who 
does not know where to place it), derives almost certainly from Ion, who then was 
present at the encounter of the two generals, and probably reported it in his charac- 
terization of Kimon‘ as a proof of Kimon’s ready wit. In Kimon’s army Sparta was 
regarded as the friend and ally of Athens; there may have been much friendly inter- 
course between the headquarters of the two commanders, and when on some occasion 
Kimon was invited to a dinner-party by Archidamos, he may have taken Ion with 
him together with other officers as some time before in Athens he took him to the 
dinner in the house of Laomedon. There Ion, when it was his turn, recited his little 
poem, the enthusiastic tone and simple style’ of which is well in accord with the 
general atmosphere and the age of the poet, who had hardly reached his twentieth 


year. 
3. Sokrates in Ion’s Epidemiai 


Diogenes Laertios in his Life of Sokrates® repeats the well-known statement of 
Plato that Sokrates never on any pretext whatever left Athens, «? 7 zo. orparevao- 
pevos.? After having given particulars about his several campaigns he adds the 
conflicting evidence in what we might call a footnote: “Iwv 5€ 6 Xios véov ovra eis 


1 Blass, Att. Bereds.? i, p. 37. content with a short and comprehensive remark 

2 Ch. 16. 8 wéumovow odv of AaxeSardvior TTepi- akin to the few words at the end of the Sophokles 

KreiSav eis "AOjvas Seduevor Bonfeitv . . . (9) Story. 
kwAvovros ... Kipwva dnow Kpirias 5 The somewhat rude joke in the last distich 
(F.H.G. ii, p. 70. 9) . . . dvameicavra Sijpov 8° pipver mapevvos KrA.), a 
BonBodvra pera mo\Adv (10) 6 transformation of a topos in symposiastic poetry, 
“Iwv tov Adyov, dt is in keeping with the tone of the whole poem. I 
rovs "AOnvaiovs éxivnce, mapaxadav pire tiv trust that nobody will contest the fact that there 
‘E\Adda pire érepdluvya wepudeiv were women in the camp: a mdpevvos is not a 
yeyernuerny. lawful wife. 

3 Ch. 17. 1-2, traced back to Ion by A. Schmidt, 6 2, 22-3 dmodnpias Kabdrep ot 
Perikl. Zeit. ii, pp. 184 ff.; L. Holzapfel, Unter- Aeious, Eder KrA. 
suchungen, 1879, p. 137f.; Busolt, Gr.G. iii. 1, 7 Kriton, p. 52B. The words 6re py drag eis 
p. 6. 2; 260. 3. Plutarch definitely has two ex- ’Jo@u0v, though known to Athenaios (5. 55, 
peditions of Kimon into the Peloponnese; the _p. 2168), do not occur in all MSS., and have been 
attempt at correcting the ads in § 3 is futile. generally bracketed by the editors as an evident 

4 It is evident from the description of Kimon’s __ interpolation. Our first witness for this dmodnpia 
outward appearance (Plutarch, Kim. 5. 3; cf. is Favorinus, who did not invent such things: 
section 5) that the Epidemiai gave a full-length _the tradition is certainly earlier, and there was 
portrait of Ion’s great friend, the writer not being probably a story connected with it. 
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Ldpov adv ApyeAdwe Kai “ApiororéAns dyoiv: Kai eis 
ws DaBwpivos ev tdi The note is a short 
extract from a much more detailed source, but the words are perfectly clear, and it is 
hard to see why they are almost persistently misinterpreted. I quote the most out- 
standing mis-statements and willingly forgo a complete enumeration: (1) The latest 
edition of the Vorsokratiker' still has the following footnote: ‘i.e. in the Samian 
campaign in 441/440 B.C.: Plato Crito does not contradict Ion.’ This surprising state- 
ment is due to the hasty and quite arbitrary paraphrase of Wilamowitz,? ‘Ion is said 
to have reported that during the Samian campaign Sokrates was in Chios with Arche- 
laos’, a statement which has imposed on all who did not think it necessary to look up 
the evidence, e.g. on Geffcken in his recent History of Greek Literature, on Webster, 
and on the latest editor of Ion’s fragments ;3 (2) Stenzel in his excellent article on 
Sokrates* tells us that ‘Sokrates is said to have been converted to philosophy by 
Archelaos ; he is satd to have travelled to him and to have stayed with him for a long 
time’ ; (3) Jaeger states: ‘Ion . . . recorded meeting Socrates in the company of Arche- 
laos in... Samos. Ion adds that Archelaos belonged to Cimon’s circle. He must, then, 
have introduced Socrates as a young man to Cimon. We cannot tell whether his 
political views were affected by this contact.’5 It would be waste of time to refute such 
evident mistranslations, or to discuss the wrong inferences drawn from them. In 
fact, there is a glaring contradiction (attested by Diogenes, or rather his sources) 
between Plato and Ion; and we are in duty bound to decide between them instead 
of trying to get rid of Ion® or to smooth over the contradictory statements: a ‘young’ 
Sokrates is not a man of thirty, but a youth of ‘about eighteen years’ (as Aristoxenos 
has it), and if he came to Samos ‘with Archelaos’ he did not come as a hoplite. It 
cannot really be doubted that we have to believe Ion. What he tells us is confirmed 
by the unorthodox Ayistoxenos, who says that Sokrates was ‘about eighteen years of 


1935, P- 45- 

2 Ph.U. i, 1880, p. 23. 42, repeated in Platon, 
i, 1919, p. 96 (the italics are mine). In the latter 
book Wilamowitz at least gave up the unfortu- 
nate guess that Ion had not meant the philosopher 
Sokrates but the general of 441/440 B.c., and that 
the peripatetic biographers misunderstood a sen- 
tence which in the Epidemiai may have read: 
amixovro map’ "ApyéAads re Midrjowos, 7a 
dvoixa cogioris, Kai Lwxparns "AOnvaios. This 
reconstruction is at once refuted by the intro- 
duction of the Sophokles story. Again in Glaube 
der Hellenen, ii, 1932, p. 212, Wilamowitz simply 
rejects the report about a relationship between 
Archelaos and Sokrates as a ‘falsche behauptung, 
von der die Sokratiker nichts wissen’, without 
even mentioning the witness for it, who is early 
and trustworthy, though, of course, not infallible. 
In fact it is we who do not know about the 
Socratics, apart from Xenophon (jas 8 dpais 
avroupyous twas THs diAocodias Symp. I. 5). 
Antisthenes (Athen. 5. 55, p. 216 B) is quoted for 
the story of the dpsoreia only. It is unfortunate 
that we know nothing at all about the contents 
of Theophrastos’ book ITepi "ApyxeAdov (scil. 
dofav?) a (Diog. Laert. 5. 42), though we can 
make a suggestion as to the points which he 
made in it from Diog. Laert. 2. 16 €orxev 5€ Kai 
otros ayac8a tis Kal yap mepi 


Kai Kaddv Kai dixaiwv, map’ od 
AaBav Lwxparns tat avéjoa eis (axpov) (Diels; 
avros for ets Emperius) edpeiv and from 
Hippolytos Refut. 1. 9 (Vorsokr.® 60 [47] A 4). 

3 Geffcken, op. cit. ii, 1934, Anm. p. 14; 
Webster, l.c., 1936, p. 263, ‘we know that Ion was 
in Chios in 441/440 when he met Sophocles, 
Pericles, Archelaus and Socrates’. His words are 
taken over verbally by von Blumenthal Jon von 
Chius, 1939, p. 2. 

4 R.E. iii. A, 1927, col. 814. 50 ff. (my italics). 
What Stenzel renders is the testimony of Aris- 
toxenos ; he tries to get rid of Ion with the quibble 
that ‘Ion does not say anything about Sokrates 
being the disciple of Archelaos’. 

5 Paideta, ti, 1944, p. 28. In fact, Ion did not 
‘add’ anything like it. The belief that Archelaos 
wrote elegies for Kimon rests on the testimony of 
a Hellenistic biographer, who made use of the 
poems of Archelaos and Melanthios (Plutarch, 
Kim. 4. 1). The one elegy of Archelaos which is 
quoted by Plutarch (ib. 4. 10; cf. p. 1, n. 6) was 
anonymous and attributed to the philosopher by 
Panaitios, od« tpdmov Tois xpovots eixalwyr, as 
Plutarch has it. The introduction of Sokrates to 
Kimon by Archelaos is in any case a complete 
non sequitur. 

© See p. 10, n. 23 4. 
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SOME REMARKS ON ION OF CHIOS II 


age’ when he was attracted by Archelaos, and that the acquaintance (which in fact is 
a relation of teacher and pupil) lasted for a long time.' Aristoxenos, who admittedly 
must not always be trusted blindly, cannot simply have made up this story, for he 
evidently puts the finishing touch to an earlier tradition by representing, more or 
less maliciously, the relationship between the two men as having been erotic. Plato, 
on the other hand, when he characterizes Sokrates in the Kriton and in the somewhat 
similar passage in the Phaidros,? does so with the liberty of the poet and dramatist.- 
Personally I have no doubt that he knew the Epidemiaz of Ion, and probably his 
philosophical treatise, the Tviagmos, as well; but this surely is not the only case in 
which he consciously disregards or even rejects historical tradition. The tradition of 
Sokrates’ having been a disciple of Archelaos is a corner-stone in our knowledge of 
Sokrates’ ‘education for his profession’, and is beginning to be acknowledged as such. 
As to the importance of the fact for the spiritual development of Sokrates, videant 
philosopht. We are concerned here not with the philosophy of Sokrates, but with the 
life and the Memoirs of Ion. Consequently, the true question for us in this case is, 
‘when did Ion make the acquaintance of Sokrates?’ If the latter was ‘about eighteen 
years of age’ when he became a pupil of Archelaos, it was in 453/452 B.C. or near that 
year,* and there are two possibilities: (1) Ion made the acquaintance of Sokrates 
through Kimon, and during the latter’s ostracism. We do not know where.’ But 
Archelaos belonged to the circle of Kimon, and it is at least arguable that he 
addressed an elegy to him about 453/452 B.c. or rather a little later. In this case we 
have to assume that the personal appearance of Sokrates struck Ion, who was a keen 
observer of such things,” and that, when a good time later he wrote his Memoirs, he 
remembered the earlier meeting with a man who at that time began to play an im- 
portant part in the polite circles of Athens. Alternatively (2) when Ion visited Athens 
once again in the twenties® he met Sokrates there, and may have heard from the 
philosopher himself the only fact which the much abbreviated histories of philosophy 
have preserved from his report, because it contradicted the statements of Plato. 
This latter alternative seems to me to have some probability, for Ion frequented the 
circles which were interested in the philosopher of the Conservative party—to put 
it somewhat crudely. We cannot decide with confidence between these two possi- 
bilities, but that does not lessen the value of Ion’s testimony for the fact that Sokrates 
in his youth had been a follower of Archelaos. 


1 Porphyrios, F.Gr.Hist. 260 F 11; Vorsokr.5 marriage of Kimon to Isodike, advocated by 
60 [47] A 3. Cf. Diokles in Diog. Laert. 10. 12; Wade-Gery, Hesperia, xiv, 1945, p. 221. 21 
Diog. Laert. 2. 16+Suda, s.v. "ApyéAaos. (while, e.g. Kirchner, P.A. 9688 and Swoboda, 

2 p. 230B ff. R.E. xi, col. 453, put it shortly after 480 B.C.) is 

3 See, e.g., H. Meier, Sokrates, p.165. Astothe doubtful in view of the evidence of the periegetes 
doubters it may be sufficient to refer to Stenzel. Diodorus (Plutarch, Kim. 16. 1), who is an excel- 


After having rejected the clear testimony of Ion 
(p. 10, n. 4) he is ‘unable to believe that there 
existed documentary evidence for the disciple- 
ship of Sokrates to Archelaos’, and then, following 
Meier, he polemizes against ‘the legend’ of So- 
krates’ philosophy being ‘completely new and 
without a point of contact’ with earlier philo- 
sophers. For a possible point of contact with 
Archelaos see p. 10, n. 2. 

4 For the year of Sokrates’ birth see Ph.U. xvi, 
1902, pp. 284 ff.; F.Gr.Aist. 244 F 34. 

5 Cf. p. 8, n. 1; 2. 

6 Viz. the consolatory elegy on the death of 
Isodike which Panaitios assigned to Archelaos 
(p. 10, n. 5). But 451 B.c. as the date for the 


lent witness, though Plutarch may have abbrevi- 
ated a longer discussion and mixed things up. 
The true question for us is the date not of the 
marriage, but of the death of Isodike, and that is 
a question which we cannot answer. 

7 See the description of Kimon (p. 9, n. 4) and 
the only quotation in Pollux 2. 88 from the 
Lvvexdnunrixds stating that he called an unknown 
person a oxavorwywv. The quotation is at the 
same time illuminating and tantalizing. I refer 
for the word to the (perhaps rather daring) 
explanation of E. Maass, Rhk.Mus. xxiv, 1925, 


pp- 443 ff., 452. 
8 See p. I. 
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4. Themistokles in Ion’s Epidemiai 
Just after Dittenberger! had supported the doctrine of the Atticists that Athenian 
women were not called A@nvaia: (at least not usually, and very rarely in pre-Hellen- 
istic times) but Arricai or dorixai, and after he had tried to set forth the special 
reasons why some comic poets did not follow the rule but used the form A@nvaia, the 
Berlin Photios,? correcting the reading of the Suda, gave us the testimony of Ion for 
the rejected form. The text, deriving from an antiatticist writer,3 now runs thus: 
avti Tod A@nvaias daciv doras kai Arrixds. ye 7 xpHats THis 
TOV yuvark@v Tapa Tois apxaious, ws ol Te (viz. Pherekrates, 
Kantharos, Philemon) kai Aidiros ev Kat 5€ tiv 
buvyarépa ‘Abnvaiay E€vnv’ kai ITivdapos év XkoXiors.* 
The fact that we now have two non-Athenian writers of the fifth century B.c. who 
used the form rejected by the Atticists, materially affects the argument of Ditten- 
berger. But again we are concerned here with Ion alone. We did not know, until the 
Berlin Photios told us, that Ion had spoken of Themistokles, for in the description of 
the dinner-party in the house of Laomedon it is not Ion himself who mentions him 
but the guests. They compare him to his disadvantage with Kimon, and in this 
connexion neither the guests nor Ion himself can very well have mentioned his family. 
Nor does the wording of the new quotation favour the assumption that somewhere 
in the Memoirs Ion spoke of the action brought by Kimon against the man who had 
sent the family of Themistokles and part of his property from Athens to Asia, although 
Kimon probably brought the action soon after the banishment, or at the latest when 
Themistokles had made contact with Persia, and therefore very probably at a time 
when Ion was in Athens. For Plutarch, who tells us of the action,5 cites Stesimbrotos, 
not Ion whom he never quotes in the Life of Themistokles.6 We may safely infer that 
not much could be got from the Epfidemiai about Themistokles, whom—for chrono- 
logical if not for other reasons—Ion had not met personally, either in Athens or in 
Asia. If, nevertheless, he mentioned a daughter of the famous (or, for Ion, probably 
infamous) man the reason may be that one of Themistokles’ daughters, Italia by name, 
married the Chian Panthoides.” As Ion calls the girl A@nvaiav £évnv he did not see her 
in Athens® (whither at some later time the children of Themistokles were allowed to 
return), but probably in Chios. Did he describe the wedding? The bare two words are 
most tantalizing. 
5. Pertkles in Ion’s Epidemiai 
Plutarch, Pertkl. 5. 3: 6 5€ "Iwv Kai drdrudov 
elvat Tod kai peyadavyiats adrod brreporsiav Kai 


1 Herm. xlii, 1907, p. to f. 

2 Der Anfang des Lexikons des Photios, pub- 
lished by R. Reitzenstein, 1907, p. 40. 

3 The two articles in Bekker’s Antiatticista 
(Anecd. Gr. i, p. 97. 3 f.) are grievously cut down, 
but perfectly comprehensible in the light of 
similar passages (see Dittenberger, l.c., p. 10. 1). 
Ion was quoted by Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
who is the main source of the Antiatticists; see 
C.Q. xxxviii, 1944, p. 65. 7, and for the case in 
question also Schwabe, Aelit Dionysii et Pausa- 
niae Atticistarum Fragmenta, 1890, pp. 50 ff. 

4 aoras Phot adras Suda s.v. "A@nvaias Kai 
"Iwv 5¢ Phot xai yap cai Sud Kuester 
oxoXios Phot Sud. 5 Themistokl. 24. 6. 

6 The same opinion about Themistokles’ lack 
of musical education is given in a somewhat 


different and more general form in Them. 2. 3-4 
without the name of an author: it was the 
general opinion, and Plutarch not very aptly 
adduces Stesimbrotos as witness for Themis- 
tokles’ philosophical studies, in which for chrono- 
logical reasons he is not inclined to believe. Ion 
is not mentioned in the survey Them. 27. 1 con- 
cerning the problem whether Themistokles met 
Xerxes or his son Artaxerxes ; and (what is more 
important) his name is lacking even in ch. 32, 
which deals in detail with the family of Themis- 
tokles and the place of his grave. 

7 Plutarch, Them. 32. 1-2. Cf. n. 6. 

8 I distinctly remember Keil’s curious mis- 
interpretation of Ion’s expression : ‘A@nvaia dici- 
tur ex patre, évn propter maternam originem.’ 
But I have lost the reference. 
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ppovnow 5€ Kipwvos eupedes Kal dypov Kai ev 
add’ "Iwva pev worep tpayixny aperny 
TL TaVTWS Kal GaTUpLKOV pépos EDpev. 

Ib. 28. 7: Oavpaororv Kai péya Tovs Lapiovs Pyoiv 
adrov (scil. tov ITepuxAda) 6 "Iwv, ws tod pev Ayapéeuvovos erect Séxa BapBapov 
avrov evvéa Kai SuvaTwrdtous EAdvTos.? 

These are the only quotations from Ion in the Life of Perikles, and it seems rather 
doubtful whether they imply a full-length portrait of Perikles like that which Ion 
apparently painted of Kimon.3 The first passage compares the character and the 
demeanour of the two men, and one is reminded of the comparison between Themis- 
tokles and Kimon in the Laomedon story, although this story refers to a special trait 
only, viz. their musical education. It seems arguable that when Ion here or some- 
where else in the Epidemiat gave a full description of his great friend Kimon he did so 
by contrasting him with his successful rival Perikles. If the second quotation is taken 
from the same context (which is not certain)* it must have been given as an example 
of the dzepoysia Kai mepippdvnois tHv GAAwv exhibited by Perikles.5 It is agreed that 
Ion did not like the man Perikles,® a fact which does not prove, or even make it 
likely, that he condemned his foreign or home policy.? There is no reason to suppose 
that as a grown-up man Ion was pro-Spartan. We cannot assert that even for 
Kimon, who after the experience before Ithome and on the march back® may well have 
become, if not cured of his Spartan sympathies, at least disillusioned about the 
possibility of conserving or renewing the alliance dating from the war against Xerxes, 
although he may have retained his friendship with Archidamos, and was able to use 
his influence with the anti-war party in Sparta when the opportunity presented itself. 
One likes to infer that attitude of Kimon from his unwillingness in 457 B.C. to asso- 
ciate himself with the treasonable plans of the Tory diehards (members, I submit, 
of the Conservative party recently founded by Thukydides, son of Melesias’), and 


1 Suppl. Madvig. poet, and it is quite possible that Ion concluded 
2 Cf. Plutarch De Gloria Ath. 8, p. 350E: the Laomedon story with a similar comprehen- 
Mirriddns pév yap apas (Emperius MSS.) és sive valuation of Kimon’s nature. 
Mapabdva rie torepaiae tiv paxnv ovvayas Fev 6 The characterization in the first quotation is 


eis Gotu peta THs oTparias vevexnnws* Kal 
évvéa pnot Lapiovs edpdver Tob 
"Ayapéuvovos peilov Sexdrut tiv Tpoiav 
éAdvros: "Icoxpdrns puxpot tpeis oAvpmiddas 
aviAwoev, tva tov mavnyuptkov Adyov. 

3 Cf. p. 9, n. 4. Ion’s remark on Kimon’s 
personal appearance (Kim. 5) is not a cogent 
reason for attributing to him the somewhat 


” similar remark on Perikles (Perikl. 3. 3): 7a pév 


iS€av Tot owparos dueutrov, de 
the Kai dovpperpov. Plutarch appends 
this remark to the well-known story of Herodt. 
6. 131 about the dream of Perikles’ mother, and 
follows it up by the statement about the eixdves, 
which oyedév xpaveat 7) Bovdo- 
pévwv, ws eouxe, TOV TexviTa@v while 
most of the comic poets (some of whom he 
quotes) made jokes about the form of Perikles’ 
head. 

* Cf. p. 15, n. I. 

5.In the same manner he probably narrated 
the Lachartos story as an example of Kimon’s 
ready wit (cf. p. 9). The Sophokles story is also 
told in order to illustrate the social charm of the 


evidently unfriendly, though it is a fine piece of 
psychological observation, and (as far as it goes) 
probably perfectly true. We must compare it 
with the final judgement of Thukydides (2. 65. 
8-9) on the political leader which is equally true, 
but pronounced from the higher viewpoint of the 
historian. One would like to know whether Ion 
recognized the resemblance between Themis- 
tokles and Perikles. If he did, he probably did 
not remark on it, as he did not know Themis- 
tokles personally. 

7 Cf. Appendix IT. ® CL. p. 9. 

9 Thuk. 1. 107. 4. There can be no doubt that 
there were disloyal elements in Athens. It seems 
to me that A. W. Gomme (Athen. Stud. Ferguson, 
1941, pp. 238 ff.), while justly correcting some 
current exaggerations of the rift between dpos 
and xpyoroi, on the whole gravely underestimates 
the strength of the opposition, its spirit, and the 
danger for Athens in these years. The position 
of Kimon himself we may safely infer from the 
story, much and unhistorically embellished 
though it is, that he begged to be allowed to take 
his part in the offensive of 457 B.C. against the 
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conversely from his willingness to come to an understanding with Perikles, when the 
period of his ostracism drew to an end'—negotiations which hardly met with the full 
approval of his brother-in-law and the Conservative party. It is further clear from the 
two quotations that Ion knew Perikles personally. But again the fact does not prove 
that he was on intimate terms with him, even if we grant that he may have met him 
at one of the rare social gatherings which Perikles visited.2, These inferences encourage 
me to offer a rather conjectural remark on the self-praise in which Perikles is said to 
have indulged after the victorious termination of the Samian War, and (for this seems 
to be the natural assumption) after his return to Athens. Samos capitulated in the 
late winter of 440/439 B.cC., and as consequently Perikles’ words were spoken about a 
year after the meeting of Sophokles and Ion in Chios, we cannot deny that Ion may 
himself have heard Perikles pronounce the words in question. But did he? And did 
Perikles really say what Ion made him say? I cannot get rid of the suspicion that 
this was not the case. Even if Ion heard the words himself, his memory may have 
played him false. If he did not, what he may have heard was the voice of rumour 
and of the anger of the opposition at the success of the hated political leader as com- 
mander in the field; and on the strength of this malicious report he contrasted the 
arrogance of Perikles with the unpretentiousness of Kimon so well illustrated by his 
behaviour in the house of Laomedon.3 The rumours may have come from the same 
circles as did the alleged dictum of Elpinike after the funeral speech, a dictum which 
Plutarch reports immediately before the quotation from Ion ;+ and perhaps we may 
even venture to infer from this proximity the circumstances in which the words in 
question were spoken. For, of course, Perikles must have said some similar words, 
which were open to malicious distortion. I am quite prepared to believe that he made 
the comparison between the Trojan and the Samian War. But I suggest that he 
glorified not himself but the Athenians, as the author of the Eion poem did, and again 
the man who delivered the funeral speech for the fallen of Drabeskos.5 There seems 
to be one occasion only for such a comparison, viz. the funeral speech on those who 


Spartan army in Boeotia, and that, when he was 
refused, he implored his friends uddora 
Tot Aaxwvilew aitiav Eoxov, éppwudvws aywvrica- 
mpos Tovs TroAEpious Kal Epywv 
aitiay mpos Tovs moAitas (Plutarch Kim. 17. 
4ff.; Pertkl. 10. 1ff.; from Theopompos?). 
There is another story, anecdotal but perhaps 
true in the main, that in 480 B.C. ére tov SHpov 
moAw ... €v vavoi Ta . . . 
mAnypéevwv TOAA@Y TO TOAUNMA, TPaTOs Kipwv 
tot Kepaperxod dadpos eis rhv 
pera ETAipwv immov Tia yxadwov 
dvabetvar THe Oede Sia Kopilwy (Plu- 
tarch, Kim. 5. 2-3). In spite of the opinion of 
Kritias (if Plutarch Kim. 16. 9 reported his words 
correctly, which I doubt) that in 463 B.c. Kimon 
put tis marpidos varépax Tov 
Aaxedorpoviwy cvupdépovros, there can be no doubt 
that through his whole life Kimon (who in con- 
trast to Thukydides son of Melesias was a soldier, 
not a politician) was consistent in being first and 
foremost an Athenian. For the date of the 


foundation of the Conservative party see Ap- 
pendix II. 

1 See Appendix IV. 

2 Plutarch, Perzkl. 7. 4-6. The report (which 


seems a bit overdrawn) does not come from Ion, 
though its substance may be compatible with 
Ion’s description of Perikles’ character. 

3 See p. 2. 

Pertkl. 28. 5-7 xaraBaivovra 8 adrov amo rod 
Byyaros at pev yvvaixes Kal 
orepavots avédovv Kai ... 8° "EAmwixy 
mAnoiov ‘tair’ Oavyaora, 
TTepixAes, kai oredavwv, ds moAAods Kai 
ayabods amwAevas od Doinés Kai 
Mysors, womep obpos adeAdos Kipwv, adda ovp- 
paxov Kal ovyyevy tadra 
tis *EAmwixns Aeyovons 6 pecdiacas 
atpéua A€yerac to Tod ‘ApyitAdyou mpos adriy 
eizeiv ovK av ypais The 
story does not derive from Ion, but it shows that 
Plutarch quite naturally assumed that Perikles 
in his speech (which was not preserved) had 
praised the husbands of the women present at 
the public funeral. 

5 For the Eion poem see Hesperia, xiv, 1945, 
pp. 203 ff. ; for the speech on the fallen of Drabes- 
kos J.H.St. lxiv, 1946 (1944), pp. 47 ff. ; for what we 
know from Perikles’ speech Blass, Ait. Bereds.? i, 
p. 37- One learns from Pausan. 1. 29. 5 that a 
comparison like that assumed above is suitable 
for the funeral speech. 
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fell in the Samian War. In such a speech, at that time and before an Athenian audi- 
ence, the comparison certainly did not sound like an exaggeration. Much later 
Thukydides put the same opinion about the power of Samos into the mouth of an 
Athenian speaker, and Plutarch, after the Elpinike story and the quotation from 
Ion, rightly refers to the passage in Thukydides as proof that Perikles’ valuation of 
the war was ovx aduxos.' But surely it was easy for the enemies of Perikles to distort 
his words and as easy to spread the distortion in Athens as well as through the Empire. 
It is perhaps equally possible that Ion heard of it much later, when he was in 
Athens after the death of Perikles. But that is a secondary question, important only 
for ascertaining the time of the composition of the Epidemiai. In any case, Ion was 
more interested in the character of men personally known to him than in their 
political or military achievements, and the fact that he made use of a saying of 
Perikles which he believed to be true, and which seemed to throw some light on his 
character, does not (in my opinion at least) justify Adcock? in calling Ion a ‘scandal- 
monger’. 
F. JACOBY. 
OXFORD. 


1 Thuk. 8. 76. 4; Plutarch, Pertkl. 28. 8. In took exception to the comparison drawn by 
view of what I said above about the possible _Perikles, as reported to him, or as reported from 
context from which Plutarch took the quotation him by Plutarch. 
from Ion it must be emphasized that it is not 2 C.A.H. v, p. 171. 
certain from the wording whether Ion himself 


APPENDIX I 


So far as I know it has never been recognized that the three testimonies on the writer Ion in 
Harpokration, s.v. “Iwv, Suda, s.v. “Iwv, and the Scholia on Aristoph. Peace 835 all derive ultimately 
from the ITivaxes of Kallimachos (F. Schmidt, ‘Die Pinakes des Kallimachos’, Jacoby’s Klass.-Philol. 
Stud. i, 1922; Herter, R.E. Suppl. v, 1931, col. 396. 67 ff.). They reached the Lexica and the Scholia 
by separate ways, and that is why they supplement each other. The grammarian of the Scholia 
gives a complete list of Ion’s works, though it is for the most part cut down to the mere titles of the 
several books. The biographical source of the Suda is particularly interested in Ion’s tragedies, 
giving the number of the plays and the date of Ion’s first production. The lexicographer to the 
orators concentrates upon the philosophical treatise, because its doctrine had been mentioned by 
Isokrates. These facts bear also on the question of the titles of the prose books, which are not quite 
the same in the three extracts as in the quotations. They favour the identification proposed by 
K. F. Hermann, Ind. Lect. Marpurg., 1836 of the ’"Eményuiac—quoted under this title by Athenaios, in 
the Scholia on Aischylos, Pers. 432, and in late medical writers (see V. Rose, Herm. v, 1871, p. 208 f.) 
with the ‘Yzouvjpara, mentioned in the list of Ion’s prose writings in the Scholia on Aristophanes. 
The suggestion of Diehl (R.E. ix, 1916, col. 1862. 51 ff.; 1863. 47 f.), that the latter were a part of the 
former, is very improbable. The Epidemiai evidently included visits of Ion to Athens and other 
cities, chiefly of Greece proper, and visits of famous men to Chios; and if one keeps in mind that the 
title was not fashioned by Ion, I see no reason for the doubts voiced again by T. B. L. Webster, 
Herm. 1xxi, 1936, p. 263. We cannot say whether Ion made use of the word émdnyia or the verb in 
the introductory sentence, and there is no connexion with the ’Eményia of Hippokrates, apart from 
the fact that émdnyetv means a shorter or longer sojourn in a foreign town. It may be sufficient to 
refer here to Plato, Protag. 309 D, Ion, 530 A, and, because of the practice of Hellenistic times, to 
the title of Polemon’s book, zepi rijs ‘AOjvnow ’Eparoobévous émdnuias. In the new Liddell—Scott 
the distinction between ‘come to stay in a city, reside in a place’ and ‘stay in a place, be in a town’ is 
not always certain. It seems, e.g., doubtful to me whether the émdypuor Ewropa of Herodt. 2. 39. 2 are 
‘residents’ (as J. E. Powell, Lex. to Herodotus, 1938, p. 134, paraphrases the passage) or visitors of the 
market, mentioned in the same sentence. It is the only passage in which Herodotus uses the word. 
In fact, if he says émXevoa xai és Tvpov (2. 44. 1) or indicates in some other manner that he visited 
a certain place, that 7s an émdnyiain Tyros. For émdnp(c)os, émdnuéw in Ionic inscriptions see Favre, 
Thesaurus Verb. etc., 1914, p. 165. It is worth mentioning that the late physicians, Palladios and 
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16 
Ioannes of Alexandria, rejected the correct explanation of their Hellenistic predecessors: 67t ézev57) 
éxeiva eypadn & émdnudv tais Worep Kai Tis ictdpynrat (Palladios ; sicut lonchius dicit 
Ioannes ; corrected by Rose into Jon Chius). 


APPENDIX II 


This is borne out by the dates of his own life and the fate of his son. I do not believe in the 
interpretation of Ion’s personal loyalty to Kimon as an indication of his political standpoint, which 
made him leave Athens when Kimon was ostracized, return in 452/451 B.C. when Kimon returned (cf. 
p. I, n. 1), and again leave the city when the same fate overtook the leader of the Conservative 
party in 443/442, although this seems to be the general opinion, repeated recently by T. B. L. Webster 
(l.c., p. 263). The party was created either after the death of Kimon (H. T. Wade-Gery, J.H.St. lii, 
1932, p. 205) or (as I prefer to believe) during Kimon’s absence in the earlier fifties. At home Ion 
probably belonged to the democrats, or at least not to the oligarchic faction (cf. p.1,n.9). In Athens 
it would have been tactless in the extreme to meddle in party politics. There is no need to refute the 
wild conclusions as to his political convictions which have been drawn from the tragic fragment 
p. 745, 63 N*. Moreover, Kimon himself never was a “diehard Tory’, and certainly not a party-leader 
in the strict sense of the word (cf. p. 13, n. 9). On the contrary, he made his peace with Perikles, who 
during the fifties came to the front as the leader of the democrats and who had ‘dealt gently with 
Absalom’. As to Thukydides, son of Melesias, what we know of his character and conduct makes me 
suspect that Ion had as little sympathy for him as he had for Themistokles and Perikles. There is no 
doubt that he did not love the latter personally, but it is quite clear from the two passages in Plutarch 
(section 5) that his dislike came from personal, not from political, reasons. There is nothing at all in 
the remains of Ion to suggest that he joined the ‘opposition’. I cannot even believe that his charac- 
terization of Sophokles as efs r&v xpnorav "APnvaiwy ought to be understood in a political sense as 
‘like one of the Athenian nobles’ (Webster, l.c., p. 265 ; Greek Interpretations, 1942, p. 53; C. M. Bowra, 
Sophoclean Tragedy, 1944, p. 358). As to the widespread belief that the Satyr play Omphale was a 
lampoon on Perikles and Aspasia, one has only to read the diffuse chapter of Allégre in order to see 
that this assumption is unfounded. No doubt if anybody had interpreted the play in this manner 
Plutarch (Pertkl. 24. 9) would have told us. 


APPENDIX III 


We do not know Laomedon, who most probably was not an Athenian. My personal guess is 
that he was a noble Thessalian who was at the time living in Athens.. Kimon’s connexion with 
Thessaly is sufficiently attested by the name of one of his sons, even if Plutarch, Kzmon, 14. 4 has pre- 
served a correct statement of the contents of Kimon’s speech in 464 B.C. It is more important that the 
bare name of the host—compared, e.g., with the host of the Chian dinner-party, who is introduced 
as ‘Epunairews, of (scil. r&t LodoxAci) Kai mpdfevos "AOnvaiwv (Athen. 13. 81, p. 603 E)—is 
proof of Plutarch’s severe abbreviation of Ion’s narrative. The same applies to the Chian dinner- 
party. I do not remember that anybody has recognized the fact and drawn the consequences for the 
text. Both authors are concerned with one of the persons present, Plutarch with Kimon, and Athen- 
aios with Sophokles; they are not interested in the other guests or in the ‘scenery’. Consequently, 
if we read in Athenaios xai 6 "Eperpreds 7 "EpvOpaios, ypappatwr ddacxados, the 
last words being meant to explain his behaviour, one hesitates to delete the definite article as a 
dittography of e, and it is certainly not a correction for 7, as Wilamowitz (Herm. |xii, 1927, p. 279. 1) 
believes. There are more variants of this kind in the text of Athenaios, e.g., a few pages before, the 
Chian writer Zs 7 Zynveds. The article rather shows that the man had been mentioned before, 
probably in an enumeration of the guests. Even so we cannot decide whether Ion gave the name of 
the schoolmaster or his native place. In the latter case "Epv@paios is more probable than ’Eperprevs 
(Diels, N.Jahrb., 1910, i, p. 21. 2). But the question, though much discussed, is trifling. 


APPENDIX IV 


I agree with Wade-Gery (Hesperia, xiv, 1945, p. 221. 21) that Kimon did not return in 457 but in 
452/451 B.C., and I should further like to agree with him that Kimon ‘may have been recalled a few 
months (not years) before his term was up, when everyone was wanting peace’. But doubts remain 
as to the second proposition. True, the decree of Perikles by which Kimon is said to have been 
recalled is not mentioned in the fragment of Theopompos from the Scholia on Aristeides (F'.Gr.Hist. 
115 F 88). But I dare not guarantee the completeness of the Scholion, and Plutarch (Kim. 17. 8; 
Perikl. 10. 4) gives the decree recalling Kimon after the battle of Tanagra in a context which appar- 
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ently derives from Theopompos. On the other hand, Plutarch, Pertkl. 10. 5, adds a variant to what 
(I believe) was Theopompos’ report in this form: dacw od mpdrepov ypadfvat tat Kipwve 
tav é£w orparnyeiv THv xwpav, ITepixdre? ev dores Sdvapev brdpyev. It 
appears quite credible to me that there were negotiations of some kind between Perikles and Kimon — 
before the return of the latter, though the part played by Elpinike may be a piece of “contemporary 
gossip’ ; and incidentally I believe that Perikles formulated his decree of 451 B.C. on citizenship as a 
sort of reinsurance in case Kimon, or rather his friends, should not keep to their part of the compact. 
Whether or no I am right in this latter proposition, the compact itself makes it quite a credible 
assumption that a special decree recalled Kimon some time before the expiration of his exile, and the 
knowledge of this decree may ultimately derive from Krateros’ Pydioparwv Svvaywyy. For the prob- 
lems of home and foreign policy which faced Perikles after the return and after the death of Kimon 
compare Wade-Gery, l.c., p. 229; his suggestion that after the unexpected death of Kimon in 450 B.c. 
‘Perikles (whether sincerely or not is hard to say) sought a settlement (scil. with Sparta) by consent’, 
seems very important to me. 
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THE FIRST GREEK TRIREMES 


THE introduction of the trireme into Greek navies was an event of great political 
importance, which may fairly be compared to the introduction of the ‘all-big-gun’ 
battleship into the British Navy in 1907. Heavier, more powerful, and capable of 
carrying more émBdra, but making greater demands on timber supplies and man- 
power, the trireme not only rendered obsolete all existing Greek line-of-battle ships 
but gave a decisive advantage to those States whose resources in materials and men 
enabled them to create and maintain adequate fleets of the new type of warship.' 
It is a mark of the insufficiency of our sources for early Greek history that we nowhere 
find an explicit statement of the date at which this revolution occurred, or of the 
identity of the person responsible. 

The conventional view? is that Aminocles of Corinth invented the trireme about 
700 B.C. If this is true, the clumsy and unseaworthy triremes of Salamis were the 
product of an evolution lasting some 220 years (almost exactly the period which, in 
our own naval history, separates the defeat of the Spanish Armada from the battle 
of Trafalgar), though little over ten years more were needed for the revolutionary 
changes in construction, manning, and tactics which gave the Athenians nearly sixty 
years of almost unchallengeable supremacy at sea. Looked at in this way, the conse- 
quences of the conventional view are so improbable that it seems well worth while 
to re-examine the evidence for the development of Greek warships before 480 B.c. 

The written sources provide very little contemporary evidence for the develop- 
ment of Greek warships in this period. References to warships, whether of the authors’ 
own times or of a bygone age, are not infrequent in the writers of the sixth century 
and earlier, but, apart from references in Homer and Archilochus to the number of 
men in a ship and the use by Hipponax (fr. 45. 2 Diehl) of tpujpns, all differences of 
size or type are concealed under such general names as vais or ddpuv. In the fifth cen- 
tury the first use of a recognizable technical term is Pindar’s vais wevrynkovrepos in 
462-461 (P. 4. 245); the general use of technical names for the types of Greek warship 
begins in the second half of the century. We are therefore forced to base most of our 
conclusions on the evidence of writers of that period or later. The interpretation of 
their evidence about Greek warships of the sixth century or earlier involves two 
difficulties, one general and the other special to the present problem. The general 
difficulty is to determine the sources available to them and the methods which they 
employed to obtain from the sources a picture of the period with which they were 
dealing. The special difficulty is to determine whether, in view of the absence of 
technical terms for types of warship in what remains of early Greek literature and 
inscriptions,? the sources available to Herodotus and his immediate successors specified 

1 Similarly, the completion of H. M. S. Th.1.13. 2-4 is very misleading in other respects. 


Dreadnought rendered all ‘pre-Dreadnought’ $ The analogy of nis <etxdoopos for a mer- 
battleships obsolete and reduced to the second chant ship in Od. 9. 322 suggests that tpvaxdvropos, 


rank those naval powers which were unable or 
unwilling to build battleships of the new type 
in sufficient numbers. R. C. K. Ensor, England 
1870-1914, 1936, 364-5 discusses some of the politi- 
cal implications of the original Cawdor—Fisher 
plan, of which Dreadnought was the first result. 
2 Latest in A. W. Gomme, Historical Com- 
mentary on Thucydides, i, 1945, 122, and M. Cary, re- 
view of Gomme, C.R. lx, 1946, 28. Torr, Ancient 
Ships, 1894, 4, does not ascribe the building of 
triremes to Aminocles, but his short summary of 


mevtnKovropos (and the alternative forms in -epos) 
were early names for warships of 30 and 50 oars 
respectively. zpijpns results from a completely 
different method of classification, which gives 
the number of oars in a unit but does not state 
the number of units in the ship. The analogous 
povipns, Sujpns are not attested before Pollux 
but may have come into use at least as early as 
tpinpns ; Sunpns may have been the earliest of the 
three. X. HG. 2. 1. 28 (Athenians surprised at 
Aegospotami) uses ovdxpotos, dixporos of 
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types of warship in terms which would convey the right meaning. Since there is no 
easy solution for these difficulties, uncorroborated statements about early Greek 
warships by writers of the fifth century and later can be accepted only if those state- 
ments, taken in their natural sense, are intrinsically reasonable. 

In Homer the largest type of ship recorded is that in which the Boeotians went to 
Troy. These carried 120 men each (I/. 2. 509-10), but this is not necessarily the normal 
size of the crew. The largest actual crew recorded is the 52 of the Phaeacian ship 
which was to carry Odysseus home to Ithaca (Od. 8. 35). The Phaeacians would 
surely be credited with having ships of the very latest type known to the poet, and 
we may therefore conclude that in the eighth century the fifty-oared ship was the 
last word in naval architecture.' 

Archilochus (fr. 117 Diehl), as reported by Plutarch (Mor. 984 F), appears to 
guarantee the existence of fifty-oared warships in the early seventh century, though 
it cannot be proved that he used the word zevrnxdvropos. After Archilochus our 
sources are silent about the sizes and types of warship until Hipponax, writing at 
Ephesus or Clazomenae in the second half of the sixth century, refers to one Mimnes, 
an otherwise unknown painter, who had apparently painted a snake on the many- 
benched bulwark of a trireme in such a way that it seemed to be going to bite the 
helmsman (fr. 45 Diehl). It is not clear whether Mimnes had painted the snake on an 
actual trireme or on a trireme in a picture (e.g. a votive plaque) ; but it is clear that 
at some time in the latter part of the sixth century the trireme was already known 
in Ionia, although the evidence about Hipponax’s life and writings does not allow us 
to fix the date or place more closely. 

Herodotus’ evidence for the development of Greek warships begins with his 
statement that Theras manned three triaconters for his colonization of Thera (4. 148. 
3). To Herodotus, Theras was the maternal uncle of Eurysthenes and Procles, the 
first Heraclid kings of Sparta (4. 147. 2), so that this event must be dated early in the 
tenth century. Clearly, no reliable record can have been available to Herodotus, so 
that his statement can only be used as evidence for his own belief that the triaconter 
was a normal type of warship in very early times. Penteconters first appear in his 
account of the trading voyages of the Phocaeans; he points out specifically that they 
used warships and not merchantmen (1. 163. 2).3 These voyages may be dated to the 


2 With the exception of the passages already 
quoted, Jl. 2. 719-20 and Od. 10. 203-8 (Odysseus 
has 44 men besides Eurylochus in his crew on his 
arrival at Aeaea), the standard Homeric ship has 


triremes with only one or two oars in each unit 
manned; dixporov = ‘bireme’ is first attested in 
Polybius ; the analogous rpixporos is not attested 
before the rhetor Aristides. The -xporos group 


have so obviously a poetical flavour that they 
may well be at least as early as the -jpns group. 
For details, see LS.® s.vv., which (s.v. tpéxporos) 
does not quote Clem. Al. Strom. 1. 16. 76.7. See 
p. 21, n. 1, below. 

1 How much earlier the introduction of the 
penteconter should be dated we do not know. 
Marm. Par. 15 ascribes the first use of the pente- 
conter to Danaus about 1510 B.C. (Jacoby, Das 
Marmor Parium, 1904, 5), but the legends im- 
plying the existence of 50-oared ships appear to 
be relatively late. For example, Danaus’ fifty 
daughters are not attested before Aeschylus. 
The hundred-handed Briareos (J/. 1. 403) has 
been interpreted as referring to a ship of 100 
oars, mainly on the strength of his human name, 
Aegaeon ; the shakiness of this as a foundation 
for serious argument is obvious. 


20 rowers : cf. J]. 1. 309 (since this carried a éxaréuBn 
as well as the crew, it may have been a ¢opris 
evpeta like the ship in Od. 9. 322-3), Od. 1. 280 
(the ship to take Telemachus to Pylos), 4. 679 
(the ship with which Antinous plans to waylay 
Telemachus). No one who studies Antinous can 
believe that he would have allowed any scruples 
about ‘fair play’ to deter him from taking a 
bigger ship if one had been available. Did 
Homer not notice this, or can it be that he 
believed that Odysseus had taken all the Ithacan 
penteconters to Troy? 

3 Compare the old East Indiaman, which was 
built on the same general lines as the contem- 
porary battleship; it was intended to be strong 
enough to fight any hostile ship which it could 
not outsail and fast enough to outsail any ship 
which it could not fight. 
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last quarter of the seventh and first half of the sixth centuries. If triremes were in 
existence at this time, this is exactly the context in which one would expect to find 
them. The greater power and capacity of the trireme would make it even more 
suitable than the penteconter for individual voyages into distant, and almost cer- 
tainly dangerous, waters ; comparatively few would be required, so that even a small 
State could provide the additional timber and men necessary. Herodotus goes on 
to record that when the Phocaeans evacuated their city before the Persians (c. 540), 
they embarked their families and portable property in penteconters (1. 164. 3); not 
long after, when those of the Phocaeans who had persisted in their refusal to submit 
to Persia (more than half had repented of their resolve) had settled at Alalia, they 
were attacked by the Etruscans and Carthaginians with 120 ships (vyvai) ; the Alalians 
manned 60 zAoia (presumably the penteconters in which they had come from Phocaea 
—Herodotus is here thinking in fifth-century terms) and won Kadyein tis vixen, in 
which forty of their vées were sunk and the other twenty so badly damaged as to be 
unfit to fight again (1. 166. 1-2). Herodotus’ latest reference to penteconters as 
capital ships is his ascription of the rapid rise of Polycrates of Samos (c. 539) to his 
possession of 100 penteconters and 1,000 archers (3. 39. 3).! In 525, when Cambyses 
was preparing for the invasion of Egypt, Herodotus says that Polycrates was able to 
dispatch 40 triremes? as a contribution to the invasion fleet, with instructions that the 
crews, which were composed of his most turbulent subjects, should not be sent back 
(3. 44. 2). How and Wells comment on this passage: ‘The mention of “‘triremes’’ 
seems inconsistent with 39. 3, and is tacitly corrected by Thuc. 1. 14.’ The apparent 
inconsistency vanishes when we realize the interval which separates the two references 
(three years seem to have sufficed for the building of the Athenian fleet which fought 
at Artemisium and Salamis) ; I shall discuss the value of Thucydides’ tacit correction 
in its proper place. The real problem is: how did Herodotus come to the conclusion 
that Polycrates had had penteconters at the beginning of his tyranny and had changed 
to triremes by 525? If his sources told him, were his sources reliable? We can only 
say that his account of Samian history in the latter part of the sixth century suggests 
unusually detailed and accurate information on the subject, probably obtained in 
Samos itself. Further, Herodotus was on his guard against illogicalities in the reports 
given by his sources for this part of his work at least (3. 45. 3). If, on the other hand, 
Herodotus did not learn from his sources about Polycrates’ change from pente- 
conters to triremes, we are still entitled to infer from these two passages that Hero- 
dotus had reason to believe that the change from penteconters to triremes took place 
about this time. There is nothing in the other evidence which explicitly contradicts 
Herodotus’ statements, or makes his belief unreasonable; on the contrary, some 
corroboration may be found in the Hipponax fragment discussed above. We are 
therefore entitled to assume that Herodotus’ statements on this point are true. In 
that case, it can hardly be believed that Polycrates would regard all, or even a majority, 
of his capital ships as ‘expendable’ or put them into the hands of his enemies. Later 
events, as reported by Herodotus (3. 45. 1-2), show that he miscalculated the strength 


™ On Polycrates, see now H. R. W. Smith, ‘combined operations’ (Hdt. 3. 39. 4, Th. 1. 13. 6), 
CV, U.S.A. Fasc. 10 (San Francisco Fasc. 1), but Herodotus does not mention them in either 
1943, 25 and plates v-vII. Smith seems to go of his references to naval battles fought by Poly- 
beyond the evidence in taking this passage to crates—against the Lesbians and Milesians 
prove that Polycrates introduced ‘marine (3. 39. 4) and against the rebels (3. 45. 2). 


archers’, if by that he means that Polycrates 
made archers a permanent element in his ships’ 
companies. Archers were an important com- 
ponent of Polycrates’ land forces (Hdt. 3. 45. 3) 
and must have played a considerable part in his 


2 The scale of this contribution is shown by 
the report that in 480 the Corcyraeans, for the 
relative size of whose fleet see Th. 1. 14. 2 (quoted 
below), are said to have sent 60 ships to take 
part in operations in the Aegean (Hdt. 7. 168. 2). 
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of the fleet which he retained, since he was unable to defeat the crews of the 4o 
triremes at sea or prevent them from landing on Samos. It may thus be reasonable 
to suggest that in 525 Polycrates may have had some go-10o0 triremes in commission. 
This figure is made less unlikely by the report that at Lade (494), after the troubles 
which followed the fall of Polycrates (c. 522) and some twenty years of Persian rule, 
the Samians were able to contribute 60 triremes to the Ionian fleet (Hdt. 6. 8. 2). 
The last point to be noticed in Herodotus’ picture of Greek naval history before 480 
is that he gives the Ionian order of battle before Lade as 353 triremes, and that smaller 
vessels are not mentioned (6. 8). No great weight can be attached to the detailed 
figures, but it is significant that Herodotus regarded the Ionians as having passed 
completely out of the penteconter stage of naval development between the coming 
of the Persians under Harpagus (c. 540) and the battle of Lade. 

Thucydides’ account of early Greek naval history is much more concentrated 
and schematic than Herodotus’. After mentioning the era of colonization and the 
establishment of tyrannies, which led to increased revenues and therefore to the 
building of fleets, he goes on to deal with the early primacy of the Corinthians in 
naval matters: ‘(1. 13. 2) The Corinthians are said (Aéyovrat) to have been the first 
peTaxeipioat Ta TEpt Tas vads [an untranslatably vague phrase] in very nearly the 
modern fashion, and triremes are said to have been built at Corinth earlier than 
anywhere else in Greece. (3) There is some evidence (daiverar) that Aminocles, a 
Corinthian shipwright, built four ships (vats) for the Samians too; about three hun- 
dred years separate the arrival of Aminocles in Samos from the end of this war. 
(4) The earliest naval battle on record (dv iouev) was fought between the Corinthians 
and the Corcyraeans ; it is about two hundred and sixty years from then to the same 
time.’ This passage is the source of Pliny’s statement (NH. 7. 56 (57). 207) that, 
according to Thucydides, Aminocles built the first trireme, and of the conventional 
view that Aminocles invented the trireme.! Thucydides’ use of Aéyovra, daiverat, 
and iopev appears to mean that he believed himself to have better grounds for the 
statement about Aminocles than for the statements about the Corinthians in § 2, 
but not so good as for the naval battle. What those grounds were we cannot tell, 
though it appears that his sources may have been Corinthian. The source for § 3 
must have told Thucydides that Aminocles went to Samos, where he built four vais 
for the Samians, and have given an indication of the date of this which Thucydides, 
by comparison with his other data, interpreted as about 300 years before the end of 
Gd€ 6 m7dAEpos (i.e. 704, or perhaps 721). It will be seen that Thucydides does not say 
that the ships which Aminocles built were triremes; vais means ‘warship’, as in the 
first clause of the preceding sentence, and the type has to be inferred from the con- 
text. The context here does not compel the inference that the ships were triremes ; 
the reference to triremes in the preceding sentence amplifies the general statement 
that the Corinthians took the lead in naval development, and Aminocles’ employment 
by the Samians? is a further instance of the early fame of the Corinthians in naval 
matters, parallel to the statement that they fought the first recorded naval battle. 
Nor does Thucydides say that Aminocles built the first Greek trireme, still less that 
he invented the trireme; Greek triremes, he says, were first built 7 Corinth,? and 


™ Clem. Al. Strom. 1. 16. 76. 7 reports a tradi- 
tion that the Sidonians were the first to build 
tpixporov vadv. This would have to be before 
the destruction of Sidon by the Assyrians in 672; 
there is other evidence that the Phoenicians were 
far ahead of the Greeks in naval architecture. 

2 Compare Peter the Great’s importation of 
British and Dutch shipwrights into Russia in 


the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
Th.’s use of xai Lapios expresses his, or his 
source’s, surprise that a citizen of one Greek 
State should build warships for another. 

3 This is not corroborated. Hdt. 2. 159. 1 
reports that Necho was said to have built 
triremes before his invasion of Syria (608); in 
view of the close relations between Corinth and 
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Aminocles went to Samos to build his ships. Supposing that Thucydides himself 
believed his source’s vais to mean ‘triremes’, can anyone who knows anything about 
the history of armaments believe that the Samians, having learned to build triremes 
in the eighth century, had given them up and gone back to the penteconter by 540? 
The conclusion must be that the conventional view is based on a misinterpretation 
of the evidence, and that in this passage Thucydides provides us with no material 
which we can legitimately use to date the introduction of the trireme into Greece. 
After a note on the reasons for the Corinthians’ leadership in Greek naval develop- 
ment (1. 13. 5), Thucydides goes on to mention the growth of navies in Ionia, which 
he dates to the reigns of Cyrus (c. 549-529) and Cambyses (529-522), the naval strength 
of Polycrates, whom he dates loosely ézi KayBvoov, and a naval victory of the 
Phocaean colonists of Massalia over the Carthaginians (1. 13. 6).'- He continues 
(x. 14. 1): ‘These (rad7va) were the strongest fleets of the time. There is some evidence 
(daiverar) that even these fleets (radra), though many generations later than those of 
the Trojan war, used few triremes [or perhaps ‘triremes in small numbers’] but were 
still equipped, like those, with penteconters and “long boats’. (2) Shortly before the 
Persian wars and the death of Darius . . . triremes in great numbers were owned by 
the tyrants of the Sicilian area and by the Corcyraeans; these were the last con- 
siderable fleets in Greece before the expedition of Xerxes. (3) The Aeginetans, 
Athenians, and others had small fleets, and those mainly composed of penteconters ; 
it was late when Themistocles persuaded the Athenians. . . to build the ships with 
which they actually fought [i.e. in 480], and even these were not yet fully decked.’ 
Thucydides gives no indication of the numerical value to be attached to the words 
which he uses in this passage to indicate the sizes of the different fleets. On the figures 
available, one would have expected Thucydides to include the Ionian fleet among 
the vavrixa aéwWAoya of the period before the death of Darius; his silence on this point 
may be due to the poor performance of the Ionians or to the fact that he is dealing 
with the fleets of individual States. In that case, he may not have thought the 
separate contingents at Lade large enough to be worth mentioning in such company 
as the Sicilian tyrants’. If so, Thucydides’ use of ‘few triremes’ (or ‘triremes in small 
numbers’) need not be taken to mean that he believed Polycrates to have had 
substantially fewer triremes than Herodotus’ account suggests. On the other hand, 
since tatra in the first sentence of 1. 14. 1 can refer only to the fleets of the Massaliots 
and Carthaginians, it is legitimate to argue that in the second sentence raiéra should 
be similarly limited. In that case Thucydides makes no statement about the posses- 
sion of triremes by Polycrates and the sixth-century Ionians generally at all, but may 
fairly be understood to be implicitly, and perhaps deliberately, contradicting what 
Herodotus says about Polycrates. If this contradiction is to be accepted, it must 
first be proved that Thucydides was better informed about Polycrates than Herodotus 
was—a point on which the available evidence is indecisive. Alternatively, it may be 
argued that, though Thucydides may not have been better informed about Poly- 
crates than Herodotus was, Thucydides had better evidence than Herodotus about 
the date at which triremes first superseded penteconters in Greek fleets. On this 
point it should be noticed that Thucydides introduces his first mention of triremes 
as elements in Greek fleets with the word ¢aiverar, which suggests that such evidence 
as he had was insufficient to produce complete conviction in his own mind. We are 


Egypt in the time of Periander, the Corinthians (Gomme, op. cit., 124), this battle is otherwise 

may have learned about triremes then, but unknown. The terminus a quo is the founding 

there is no evidence that Periander (c. 625-585) of Massalia (c. 600), but the terminus ante quem 

owed any of his strength to the possession of is less certain; Th.’s arrangement suggests that 

triremes. the battle took place after the rise of Polycrates 
1 If MaocaXiav is not a blunder for ’AAaAiav and perhaps even after his fall. 
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therefore entitled to argue either that Thucydides did not intend to correct Herodotus 
or that, if he did so intend, his correction is not so firmly based that we are bound 
to accept it. In either case, Herodotus’ evidence about Polycrates stands. The second 
problem is whether the Corinthians used triremes against the Corcyraeans in 664 
(or 681), as they surely would have done if they were building triremes forty years 
before the battle. If Thucydides is to be understood as denying that the Ionians had 
triremes, he must be taken a fortiori to deny that the Corinthians had them a century 
and more earlier. If, on the other hand, he is to be taken as meaning that the sixth- 
century Ionians had some triremes, we still cannot fairly stretch his words in 1. 14. 1 
to cover the Corinthians in the early seventh century. His failure to say that the 
Corinthians did use triremes against the Corcyraeans may proceed either from a 
positive statement by his source that triremes were not used in the battle or (which 
is the more probable) from the silence of his source about the use of triremes. If his 
source was silent, Thucydides may have concluded from his other evidence that 
triremes had not by then been introduced into Greek navies; alternatively, he may 
have believed that triremes were used and expected his readers to infer this from the 
context. Even if Thucydides had explicitly stated that triremes were being used 
by the Corinthians in the first half of the seventh century, the consequences of such 
a statement would be so improbable that we should not be bound to accept it without 
corroboration. Still less, therefore, are we entitled to attribute to Thucydides a 
belief which is contrary alike to reason and to such evidence as we possess from other 
sources. Interpreted in this way, Thucydides’ evidence, like Herodotus’, strongly 
suggests that the trireme first began to supersede the penteconter in the latter part 
of the sixth century, and that Ionia was the scene of this revolution. 

Neither Herodotus nor Thucydides shows any knowledge of an intermediate 
stage in warship development between the penteconter and the trireme, though the 
existence of such a stage is implied by the ‘bireme’ vases to be discussed below. The 
elder Pliny (loc. cit.) gives the late fifth-century logographer Damastes of Sigeum as 
his authority for the statement that the Erythraeans first built ‘biremem’.' If Pliny 
is accurately reporting Damastes (which his misinterpretation of Thucydides in the 
very next clause makes doubtful), and if Damastes was in a position to know (his 
date is in his favour, but we know little of his sources and reliability), the conclusion 
must be that the bireme appeared before the trireme, since the Erythraeans are said 
to have been equipped with triremes at Lade (Hdt. 6. 8. 2). The absence of references 
to the bireme from Herodotus and Thucydides suggests that the bireme cannot have 
long preceded the trireme. As will be seen, the archaeological evidence supports this 
conclusion, but gives no indication of the place in which biremes first appeared. 
Since the Erythraeans played an insignificant part in the early history of Greek navies, 
we need not reject Damastes’ evidence on this point outright; if the story had been 
a fabrication, it would have been more natural to ascribe the invention of the bireme 
to one of the more prominent states. 

To sum up, the literary evidence appears to give the following picture of the 
development of Greek warships. In the eighth century the fifty-oared ship is already 
known, and it remains the largest type of warship attested until 550 B.c. at least. 
At some time between 550 and 525 the trireme makes its appearance, possibly pre- 
ceded by the bireme. By 494 at latest the fifty-oared ship has disappeared from the 
Greek line of battle. 

The archaeological evidence provides a considerable number of pictures of early 
Greek warships in which oars are visible. There are two main difficulties in inter- 

1 Jacoby, FGrH. 5 F 6 (i. 155); Schwarz, RE nn. 3 above for the earliest attested uses of 
4. 2050-1. We do not know what Greek word &ixporos and Sijpns. 
Pliny represented by ‘biremem’. See p. 18, 
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preting this evidence. (1) The artist is neither a photographer nor a naval architect. 
Few early warships are as carefully drawn as those on the dinos in Rome (Castellani 
Coll. 442) signed by Exekias as potter,’ and even these have only twenty-three oars 
a side instead of the twenty-five which one would expect. (2) In spite of long debate,? 
we do not yet know for certain what a trireme looked like at any period in its evolu- 
tion. With these limitations the archaeological evidence is that, down to 540 B.c. at 
least, the only types of warship familiar enough to the artists and their clients to be 
worth representing have one bank of oars and are to be rated as penteconters or 
lower. After 540 a new type of warship with two banks of oars appears on two vases 
in the British Museum, a late Attic black-figure cup (B 436) and an even later 
Etruscan hydria (B 60).3 These ships are generally similar to those (presumably 
Phoenician) shown on reliefs from the palace of Sennacherib (705-681) at Kuyunjik, 
and are conventionally called ‘biremes’. It may be that it was to ships of this type 
that Damastes was referring in the passage used by Pliny. There are no signs of 
anything which anyone has tried to identify as a trireme on any vase, plaque, or 
relief of the sixth century or earlier; though the fragment of Hipponax already 
mentioned suggests that this is an accident, and that Ionian artists were portraying 
triremes towards the end of the sixth century. 

I therefore submit that it is high time to stop describing Aminocles of Corinth 
as the inventor of the trireme, and that the first introduction of the trireme into 
Greek navies should be dated to the third quarter of the sixth century, and preferably 
nearer to 525 than to 550. This dating is more consistent with the evidence than the 
conventional view and makes the evolution of the trireme much easier to understand. 
With somewhat more hesitation, I suggest that Polycrates of Samos may have been 
the first Greek ruler to adopt the trireme as the line-of-battle ship for his navy, and 
that this may help to explain the important role which he played in the international 
politics of his period. 

I am indebted to Mrs. K. M. T. Atkinson, Professors Donald Atkinson and T. B. L. 
Webster of the University of Manchester, and to Mr. R. M. Cook of the University 


of Cambridge for help in the preparation of this paper. 
J. A. DAVISON 
THE UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 


Mingazzini, Vasz della Collezione Castellanzi, 
1930, 212-15; illustrated in Hoppin, Handbook 
of Attic Black-Figured Vases, 1924, 105, and 
(partially) in Pfuhl, Maleret und Zetchnung der 
Griechen, iii, 1933, Fig. 233. The artist is not 
identifiable (Beazley, BSA. xxxii, 1934, 3). 

2 The most recent, and most complete, de- 
fence of the ‘three-decker’ view is that by J. S. 
Morrison, The Mariner’s Mirror, xxvii, 1941, 
14-44; W. W. Tarn is the champion of the ‘one- 
decker’ view (latest in his review of Morrison, 


C.R. lv, 1941, 89-90; earlier references in Gomme, 
op. cit. 19 and in Morrison). 

3 Morrison, op. cit., illustrates the warship 
from BM. B 436 (pl. 6a) and dates the cup ‘early 
seventh century’ (p. 40). Professor Webster 
tells me that the shape of BM. B 436 makes it 
impossible that the cup can be older than 540. 
BM. B 60 is ascribed by Dohrn, Die schwarzfigu- 
rigen etruskischen Vasen, 1937, 96, to his ‘Siren 
painter’, whom he dates 525-485. 
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ARISTEUS THE SON OF ADEIMANTUS 


THE chapters in which Thucydides describes the revolt of Potidaea and the subsequent 
operations there (1. 56-65) have often been criticized for their lack of clarity and 
precision." Their unevenness suggests an inadequate mastery of technique, and it 
seems very probable that they were written in the earliest years of the Peloponnesian 
war and never revised.? Although opportunities to interrogate Peloponnesian 
prisoners must occasionally have come his way (cf. 1. 22. 3), his accounts of military 
operations which took place long before his banishment are founded very largely 
upon evidence derived from Athenian sources; but the chapters on Potidaea do not 
suffer from this disadvantage, and their faults are in no way attributable to a dearth 
of information from Peloponnesian sources, which seem, strangely enough, to have 
provided him with much of his material. His narrative is written as much from a 
Peloponnesian as from an Athenian point of view, and indeed it achieves warmth and 
colour only where its subject is the Corinthian Aristeus, whose plans and even motives 
are described in some detail, though they did not substantially influence the course 
of events. His treatment of Aristeus is sufficiently remarkable to merit examination 
with the object of seeking an explanation of its peculiarities. 

Aristeus is introduced as the leader of the expeditionary force organized at Corinth 
for the relief of Potidaea. Two personal details are at once noted, and both are credit- 
able: it was owing to his popularity at home that most of the Corinthian volunteers 
were willing to enlist for this enterprise, and his long-standing friendship with the 
Potidaeans was responsible for his appointment (1. 60. 2).3 That he arrived on the 
fortieth day after the revolt (1. 60. 3) is a minor point on which the Athenians can 
scarcely have had precise information. The aims of his tactical plan at the battle of 
Potidaea, which involved holding back part of his forces to attack the Athenian rear 
from Olynthus (1. 62. 3), are carefully defined, although this unorthodox disposition 
did not affect the result because one wing of his main army was routed before the 
detachment at Olynthus could be brought into action (1. 63. 2). His intentions were 
anticipated by the opposing generals, but it is unlikely that Thucydides merely 
inferred them from the movements of the defending army and the counter-movements 
of the Athenians. If his information had been derived exclusively from Athenian 
sources, he could not have known that Aristeus and not Perdiccas, who was in com- 
mand of the cavalry (1. 62. 2), was responsible for the plan. The success of the wing 
commanded by Aristeus, which pursued the enemy for a considerable distance, is 


1 The chronology is obscure and confused 2 Grundy, op. cit. 439-40, believes that these 

(Grundy, Thucydides, 439; Gomme, C.R. lv chapters were composed early, but he is sceptical 
(1941), 59-67, and Historical Commentary on about the conclusions drawn by Steup from the 
Thucydides, i. 222-4). Among faults of detail use of the present tense ofxodow in 56. 2 (Thukyd. 
(discussed by Steup, Thukyd. Studien, ii. 31-5 Studien, ii. 35 and n. ad loc., cf. Gomme, n. ad 
and in the notes of his edition, cf. the notes of _loc., who promises further discussion in a later 
Gomme’s Commentary) the following are perhaps volume). This isolated use of the present in a 
the most important: though Perdiccas is men- geographical parenthesis does not prove that the 
tioned in 56. 2, he is not fully defined until 57.2; whole narrative was completed before the fall of 
other Macedonians are named without any  Potidaea, but it does indicate that these chapters 
explanation of their relationship to Perdiccas or were not revised years later when its inaccuracy 
to one another (Derdas, 57. 3; Pausanias, 61.4; would have struck the eye. 
Iolaus, 62. 2); and there is no record of the Poti- 3 It is tempting to conjecture that he had 
daean reaction to the first Athenian demands _ served as Corinthian émdnsovpyds at Potidaea 
(56. 2). Grundy, op. cit. 372, is also dissatisfied (1. 56. 2). 
with the narrative on more general grounds. 
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contrasted with the rout of the Potidaeans and Peloponnesians on the other wing 
(1. 62. 6).' The sentence in which Thucydides describes the hesitation of Aristeus 
whether to try to fight his way towards Olynthus or back to Potidaea (1. 63. 1 yadépyce 
pev orroTépwoe Siaxwdvvedon xwpyoas, emi tis és IToreidacav) is perhaps 
the most remarkable of the whole narrative. His doubts recall those of Homeric 
heroes in dangerous situations, and Thucydides can have learned only through 
Aristeus himself or from a privileged informant closely associated with him that he 
ever contemplated the less obvious course of trying to reach Olynthus. The account 
of his feelings and actions when the arrival of Phormio with reinforcements had 
enabled the Athenians to complete the blockade is also significant. Believing that 
there was little prospect of prolonged resistance unless the number of mouths to be 
fed were to be drastically reduced, he proposed to retain a garrison of only 500 and 
to evacuate the remainder of the defenders by sea. He failed, however, to secure 
the adoption of his plan. His reasons for making this proposal, and perhaps even 
the proposal itself, were probably communicated only to local officials and not to the 
assembly, whose morale would have been adversely affected thereby,? and in any 
case his views cannot have been widely known outside Potidaea. Events proved his 
military appreciation of the situation to have been too pessimistic ; despite strenuous 
efforts by the Athenians (2. 58. 1-2) and the absence of any direct assistance from the 
Peloponnese, resistance was continued until the winter of 430-429. His motive in 
leaving the city secretly after the rejection of his proposal is stated somewhat vaguely 
(Oo7ws ta eEwlev ws apiora) : he doubtless hoped to relieve the pressure upon the 
defenders, but he may also have felt that, as the situation at Potidaea was apparently 
so hopeless, he could best serve the interests of Corinth by avoiding capture and 
stirring up trouble for the Athenians elsewhere. The rejection of his plan is likely to 
have caused some friction between him and the leading citizens. The end of his 
career is fully described in a later chapter. In the late summer of 430, when he was 
a member of an embassy sent to obtain Persian aid for the Peloponnesian cause, he 
and his fellow-envoys were arrested in Thrace by Sadocus, the son of Sitalces, and 
handed over to the Athenians (2. 67, cf. Hdt. 7. 137). They were then conveyed to 
Athens, where they were executed on the day of their arrival without being granted 
a trial or even a hearing. Thucydides attributes this decision, which he records 
with barely concealed repugnance, to Athenian fears of Aristeus odds 
mAciw Kaxoupyh Svadvywy, Kal TovTwv ta THS Kai THv Opaxns 
mavrTa epaivero mpatas (2. 67. 4). 

The treatment of Aristeus exhibits two features seldom encountered by readers 
of Thucydides—its tone of undisguised admiration and its wealth of information 
about unfulfilled plans and undisclosed motives. Because Aristeus is nowhere 
directly praised, he is not normally included among characters, such as Pericles and 
Antiphon, who won the admiration of Thucydides, but just as his activities in the 
north-east foreshadow the part played by Brasidas in the same area, so his qualities 
are suggested by similar methods. Yet the record of his brief career compares most 


t Aristeus may have been at fault in allowing 
his men to carry the pursuit too far instead of 
turning to support the other wing, but no such 
criticism is implied by Thucydides, who does 
not appear to have studied the technique of 
hoplite battles thoroughly until he wrote his 
account of Mantinea. 

2 There seems no cogent reason why Thucy- 
dides should have mentioned this rejected scheme 
at all, and its inclusion appears to be entirely 
due to his interest in its author. In stating that 


Aristeus was prepared to remain with the reduced 
garrison Thucydides is evidently making a point 
in his favour, and the general tone of this chapter 
gives the impression that the Potidaeans acted 
short-sightedly in refusing to accept his recom- 
mendation. 

3 A similar plan was adopted at Plataea 
(2. 6. 4 and 78. 3), but the Plataeans were hardly 
in a position to reject any decision reached by 
the Athenians and may not even have been 
consulted. 
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unfavourably with that of Brasidas, whose expeditionary force was somewhat 
smaller (4. 78. 1), and seems scarcely to warrant the high estimate implied by Thucy- 
dides. Aristeus played a minor part in the development of the quarrel between 
Athens and the Peloponnesian powers, and his achievements were unimpressive. 
Except for his initial success in reaching Potidaea at all, which was not necessarily 
a praiseworthy accomplishment and is ignored by Thucydides,! and a minor victory 
at Sermylia, which then revolted,” he failed to secure any of his principal aims. It 
does not appear either that his past associations with Potidaea were in any way 
responsible for the revolt, which was largely the work of Perdiccas, or that, if his own 
picked troops had not defeated the opposing wing of the Athenians, the city would 
have fallen at once by direct assault. His scheme to reduce the garrison, though 
clearly approved by Thucydides, involved obvious dangers in view of the over- 
whelming Athenian superiority at sea. While it might have increased the chances 
of prolonging the siege until the Peloponnesians could organize direct or indirect 
assistance, it would also have enabled the Athenians to release more of their troops 
for operations against other rebels in this region (1. 65. 2). When he was brought to 
Athens as a captive, the Athenians had every reason to feel resentment against him 
for contributing to the trouble and expense caused by the operations at Potidaea,3 
but it may well be that personal admiration has led Thucydides to give an exag- 
gerated picture of their fears.* 

The abundance of information about the plans and motives of Aristeus affords 
a striking contrast to the general objectivity of the chapters on Potidaea. The interest 
felt by Thucydides in Aristeus is doubtless responsible for its inclusion, but it is 
remarkable that, if writing some years before his banishment, he was able to acquire 


1 In discussing how Aristeus and his army 3 The choice of the word xaxovpyeiv in 2. 67. 4 


reached Potidaea editors seem to have exagger- 
ated the difficulties involved. That they marched 
overland throughout is almost certain (Gomme 
on 1. 60. 3 and 61. 3). No obstacles were likely 
to be encountered in time of peace by a body of 
volunteers—even in Thessaly, where, though 
the xowdv was in alliance with Athens, the influ- 
ence of Perdiccas with the aristocracy was strong 
(4. 78. 2 and 132. 2). Parts of Macedonia border- 
ing on Thessaly may have been controlled by 
rebel princes supported by the Athenians, but 
Perdiccas could doubtless secure the safe passage 
of the Corinthian force by one of the several 
alternative passes and thereafter by routes 
unlikely to be cut by the enemy. The Athenian 
operations at Therma and Pydna (1. 61. 2-3) 
were part of the campaign against Perdiccas 
(1. 59. 2), and it is a mere guess to assume that 
they constituted an attempt to intercept Aris- 
teus. The silence of Thucydides on the route 
followed by the Corinthian force may be attri- 
butable to carelessness or ignorance, since 
Athenian movements are also inadequately 
recorded, but in view of his general attitude to- 
wards Aristeus a more probable explanation is 
that the march was unopposed. ) 

2 1. 65. 2. The revolt of this town is inferred 
from its failure to pay tribute in the following 
years (Gomme, n. ad loc.). That Aristeus effected 
so little after leaving Potidaea was doubtless due 
to the efforts of Phormio and his force of hoplites. 


(quoted above) is noteworthy. While it is used 
of legitimate plundering in war (cf. 3. 1. 2, 6. 7. 3, 
7. 19. 2), it was a technical term of criminal law 
and is applied by Thucydides in one of his most 
outspoken passages to the malefactions of Cleon 
(5. 16. 1, cf. 1. 37. 2 and 134. 4, 6. 38. 2). Aristeus 
had fought against the Athenians before they 
were formally at war with Corinth and was 
evidently classed as a criminal by those who 
secured his execution, perhaps the extreme 
democrats (cf. the treatment of the Thebans 
captured in the attack on Plataea before the 
declaration of war). Thucydides may have had 
in mind some decree or speech defending this 
flagrant breach of international law, especially 
as he goes on to explain that the Athenians 
claimed to be within their rights in taking 
reprisals for the treatment of merchants whom 
the Spartans had executed as criminals. As 
Aristeus and his colleagues were travelling to 
a non-belligerent country and would not be 
accompanied by a herald, they could not claim 
sacrosanctity, but they could claim the rights 
accorded to ordinary prisoners of war. 

4 2, 67. 4. There is no evidence that Aristeus 
became, like Brasidas, a sort of bogy in Attic 
comedy. It is true that no comedy survives 
from the first years of the war, but Athenian 
jokes were remarkably durable. Potidaea was 
still topical in 424 (Aristoph. Knights, 438). 
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it. Except where the motives of individuals are entirely obvious or may legitimately 
be inferred from subsequent developments,' it is not his practice to record them 
unless he is in possession of material derived from a trustworthy informant. He never 
guesses undisclosed motives, and very seldom even deduces them from his general 
estimate of a man’s character,” but rather applies to them the same searching methods 
as he claims to have devoted to historical events (1. 22. 2). The rarity of passages 
dealing with the plans and motives of individuals is especially marked in his first 
three books. Before the closing chapters of Book 3, where he describes the campaigns 
of Demosthenes in the north-west, there are only two isolated passages, apart from 
those on Aristeus, in which he records undisclosed motives, and in both cases the 
subject is an Athenian (2. 22. 1 on Pericles and 3. 33. 3 on Paches). On some of the 
episodes fully recounted in these books, notably the events at Corcyra, he evidently 
possessed first-hand evidence of the highest quality, but though some of his informants 
must have been eyewitnesses, there is no indication that they included persons 
closely associated with the leading characters. That he became acquainted with the 
plans and motives of Aristeus must almost certainly have been due to some lucky 
accident which put him in possession of confidential and reliable information. His 
picture of Aristeus hesitating between alternative courses of action after the battle 
of Potidaea appears to have no parallel elsewhere in his work.* 

The use of Peloponnesian sources during his exile is attested by Thucydides 
himself (5. 26. 5, cf. 7. 44. 1), and his high opinion of Aristeus, as well as the passages 
on plans and motives, might be founded upon material collected after 424. Acceptance 
of this explanation would not necessarily involve the assumption that the whole 
story of the events at Potidaea was written in exile. Some of the details about 
Aristeus are easily detachable from the main narrative (1. 60. 2, 65. 1 and the first 
sentence of 2) and could have been inserted after 424 in chapters composed soon after 
the outbreak of war. But the account of the battle of Potidaea (1. 62-3), which is 
the corner-stone of the whole episode, would be unintelligible if deprived of its details 
about the aims of Aristeus :5 it must have been entirely rewritten to give prominence 
to his thoughts and actions, and a fundamental revision of this kind would surely 
have led Thucydides to remove some of the blemishes in other chapters noted by 
modern scholars. Moreover, his well-known reluctance to trust the accuracy and 
good judgement of others would scarcely have permitted him to accept so enthusi- 
astically the opinion of an informant on the virtues of an unimportant character who 
had died some years earlier and had achieved very little success. 

The treatment of Aristeus is sufficiently unusual to suggest that it is founded upon 
personal contacts. To determine precisely where and when these contacts can have 
been established is rendered difficult by the reticence of Thucydides on his own career, 
but some negative conclusions may be stated with some confidence. A series of inter- 
views at Athens in 430, when Aristeus was a prisoner, is out of the question, since all 
the envoys were put to death on the day of their arrival (2. 67. 4, ad@ypepov). It is 
arguable that the admiration felt by Thucydides might be the outcome of meetings 


1 For example, the motives of Perdiccas in _ hearsay (cf. 1. 93. 7 on Themistocles and 5. 65. 3 
urging his Greek neighbours to revolt from on Agis). 
Athens (1. 57. 5) are so obvious that they might 4 7. 48. 3 (on Nicias) has some affinity with 
well have been left to the intelligence of the this passage but is much less striking. 
reader. 5 Only 1. 63. 1 could well be a later insertion. 
2 The discreditable motives ascribed to Cleon It may also be noted that the account of the 
(4. 27. 3-4 and 28. 2; 5. 16. 1), which cannot be _ Potidaea airia, if shorn of the material on Aris- 
based on wholly reliable evidence, areexceptional. teus, would be reduced to a bare summary and 
3 In some cases, where the evidence was _ could hardly have been used by Thucydides to 
deficient or untrustworthy, he states frankly that balance the Corcyra airia even in an unrevised 
he is expressing his own opinion or quoting draft. 
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with Aristeus in the north-east some years before Potidaea revolted and that the 
information about plans and motives might have been obtained later from someone 
whose qualifications to supply it were above suspicion. As had been noted above, the 
associations of Aristeus with Potidaea were of long standing, while Thucydides owned 
silver-mines on the mainland opposite Thasos (4. 105. 1) and is so well informed about 
the geography of the northern Aegean area that his knowledge must be based largely 
on autopsy.' The interest aroused by earlier contacts would naturally lead him to 
make searching inquiries about the part played by Aristeus during the revolt, but it 
is difficult to see how he could have secured his information on plans and motives 
from any trustworthy source other than the two Athenian ambassadors, Learchus 
and Ameiniades, who persuaded Sadocus to hand over the Peloponnesian envoys and 
conveyed them to Athens (2. 67. 2—-3),? or someone who had served under Aristeus at 
Potidaea. It is, however, most unlikely that Learchus and Ameiniades took the 
trouble to interrogate Aristeus closely about his aims in the conduct of operations 
which had occurred two years earlier and could no longer provide military intelligence 
useful to the Athenian strategot. Nor is it at all probable that in the first years of the 
war Thucydides had an opportunity of meeting and questioning anyone associated 
with Aristeus in the defence of Potidaea. A staff officer accompanying Aristeus on 
his mission to Persia might have supplied valuable information, but Greek envoys 
normally travelled almost unattended, especially on long journeys by land; there is 
also every reason to believe that all the captives brought to Athens from Thrace, 
including any subordinates or servants, were executed at once. Most of the Corin- 
thian volunteers at Potidaea evidently remained there when Aristeus slipped away 
(x. 66 and 67. 1), and these may have included officers who had enjoyed his confidence. 
When, however, the city finally capitulated on terms which permitted the entire 
garrison and the civil population to go wherever they wished (2. 70. 3-4), the Corin- 
thian volunteers, instead of becoming prisoners of war, must have made their way 
homewards or to territories not controlled by the Athenians. Moreover, if Thucy- 
dides had been able to interrogate an officer who had served at Potidaea throughout 
the siege, he would surely have described its later stages more fully and from a less 
exclusively Athenian standpoint (2. 58 and 70). Some Corinthian officers doubtless 
left Potidaea with Aristeus and may have continued his work in Chalcidice when he 
joined the embassy to Persia, but it is difficult to imagine circumstances in which any 
of them might have fallen into Athenian hands in the early years of the war :5 apart 
from the siege of Potidaea and the subsequent defeat of the Athenians at Spartolus 
(2. 79), there were no important operations involving Athenian troops in the north- 
east in this period.® 

t The neighbourhood of Potidaea was well Persia both remunerative and comfortable, but 
known to him (1. 63..2). Gomme, n. ad loc., _ there is no suggestion that he and his colleagues 


observes that ‘a not unimportant detail in the 
topography is missing’, but this omission seems 
to be due rather to compression than to igno- 
rance of the terrain. 

2 Unfortunately neither Learchus nor Ameini- 
ades is mentioned elsewhere. 

3 2.67.4. The number of merchants for whose 
execution by the Spartans the Athenians were 
taking reprisals must have far exceeded that of 
the envoys and their following. The modest 
expenditure incurred by even the most important 
embassies (Dem. 19. 158) shows that they were 
not elaborate. The comic ambassador in the 
Archarnians (65-7 and the following scene) 
succeeded in making his leisurely mission to 


took a train of Athenians with them. 

4 In 2. 70. 3 rods émxovpous seems at first sight 
to refer only to.the Peloponnesian mercenaries 
mentioned in 1. 60. 1 and to exclude the Corin- 
thian volunteers, but the word is evidently used 
in its wider sense of ‘allies’ (cf. 1. 40. 3, 3. 18. 1-2). 

5 Desertion to the Athenian side by an officer 
who had been sufficiently closely associated with 
Aristeus to be aware of his motives is a possibility 
so remote that it may safely be discounted. 

6 They maintained a garrison at Potidaea (Dit- 
tenberger, S./.G*. 75. 27-9, and 77. 44), but they 
failed to implement their promise to support 
Sitalces with a fleet and army when he invaded 
Chalcidice at the end of 429 (2. 95. 3 and 1o1. 1). 
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All these factors, together with the general impression created by the chapters on 
Potidaea,' combine to make a strong case for believing that Thucydides secured his 
material about the plans and motives of Aristeus by interrogating him personally 
in captivity. Athens cannot have been the scene of this interrogation, as has already 
been noted, so that it can have taken place only in Thrace or during the voyage to 
Attica. That Thucydides was probably in the north-east in the late summer of 430 
is a conclusion of some interest. He almost certainly heard the last speech of Pericles 
(2. 60-4), which was probably delivered in August, and he may have suffered from the 
plague about this time, though his experience of its effects upon himself and others 
(2. 48. 3) may have been gained after the first outbreak (cf. 3. 87. 1). There is certainly 
nothing to suggest that he remained at Athens throughout this summer. As he is 
so well informed about the circumstances in which the Peloponnesian envoys were 
handed over to the Athenians (2. 67. 1-3) and shows so much interest in Sitalces 
(2. 29 and 95-101), he may even have been serving in some capacity under Learchus 
and Ameiniades, who almost certainly travelled to Thrace by sea and seem to have 
had no difficulty in securing a guard for their captives, possibly drawn from the crew 
of their ship. Alternatively, he may have been engaged on some other business, 
perhaps the management or protection of his Thracian property, and have had the 
good fortune to return home on the ship conveying the captured envoys. His admira- 

tion for Aristeus may date only from this time; on the other hand, he may merely 
have confirmed in 430 an estimate based upon associations with him in the north-east 
some years before the outbreak of war. On this relatively unimportant point it would 
be hazardous to speculate. 

In conclusion, it is an interesting coincidence, but no more than a coincidence, 
that the treatment of Aristeus by Thucydides and that of his father Adeimantus by 
Herodotus are so strikingly different. The malicious Athenian tradition reproduced 
by Herodotus, which charges Adeimantus with cowardice at Artemisium and Salamis 
(8. 5 and 94, cf. 59 and 61), is believed by some scholars to owe its origin to the exploits 
of his son before and during the Peloponnesian war.? This hypothesis has nothing 
to recommend it. The Athenian tradition must have taken shape many years before 
the revolt of Potidaea,? and, as suggested above, the impression made upon the 
Athenian populace by the achievements of Aristeus may have been exaggerated by 
Thucydides and was certainly not sufficiently deep to evoke distortions of past 
history. Conversely, it would be doing an injustice to Thucydides to imagine that his 
picture of Aristeus is a favourable one merely because popular tradition followed by 
Herodotus had traduced Adeimantus. He is, however, fond of exposing the gullibility 
of his predecessors, and he may well have derived a certain amount of satisfaction 
from reinstating the house of Adeimantus in Athenian esteem.* 

| H. D. WESTLAKE 
KING’s COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE. 


1 The generally accepted view that Thucy- loc. In J.H.S. lvi (1936), 23-4, I attempted to 
dides met and questioned Brasidas rests upon disprove a parallel view that Herodotus condones 
impression alone. the medism of the Thessalians because they were 

2 Inter alios, How and Wells, Commentary on later allied with the Athenians. 


Herodotus, Introduction 39 and note on 8. 94. * I am much indebted to Professor F. E. 
Plutarch, De Mal. Herod. 39, produces a Adcock, whose criticisms and suggestions have 
thoroughly convincing defence of Adeimantus. been of the greatest value to me. 


3 Macan, Herodotus Books vit-viti-ix n. ad 
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THE MEANING AND USE OF MIKPOX AND OAITOZ IN 
THE GREEK POETICAL VOCABULARY 


1. ARISTOTLE, in chapter 22 of the Poetics (1458418-1459416), has some remarks on 
poetic diction. He lays it down that, while poetry should be clear in meaning, it 
should avoid meanness of expression. ceuv7 Kai e€adAdrrovea TO 
£evixois Kexpnuéevn—it becomes dignified and elevated above the commonplace when 
it employs unusual words; 5é Aéyw yABrrav Kai peradopay Kat éméxracw Kai wav 
TO Tapa 76 KYpvov—and examples of unusual words are rare words, metaphors, length- 
ened forms, and everything that differs from normal speech. He then gives specimens 
of poetry, to show how the poetic effect can be spoilt by the substitution of ra xépia 
for ra evuxa, and of these the two that follow are taken from the Odyssey. The first 
is Od. 9. 515, 

viv dé oAiyos Te Kai Kai 
which Aristotle says would be spoilt by being turned into 

vov dé puxpds Te Kai Kai 
The second is Od. 20. 259, 

Sidpov Karabeis oAiyny Te 


this could be spoilt by becoming 
Sippov poxOnpov karabeis pixpav Te 


My chief concern is with the substitution of yuxpds for dAtyos, which is made in 
both the passages. But first let us see the nature of the other changes. (a) odridavds 
‘worthless’ is quoted in L. and S. as appearing in Homer, in Aeschylus (with the sense 
‘reckless’), and in the poet of the second/third centuries A.D., Oppianus Anazarbensis, 
author of Halieutica: its substitute doBevxds ‘weakly’ is a prose word, first appearing? 
in Arist. H.A. 587220, where it qualifies za:diov. (5) aecens ‘unseemly’ is in Homer, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Herodotus, Simonides, and the same Oppianus: the substitute 
devs is in Aristotle and Theophrastus with the meaning ‘formless’, and in Hippo- 
crates as ‘unsightly’. (c) detxéAvos ‘unseemly’ is in Homer and Bacchylides, and (in the 
contracted form aixéAvs) in Theognis and Euripides (lyr.) : the substitute wox@npds in 
the sense ‘in bad condition’ which is its nearest correspondence to dexéAws, is in 
Antipho, Aristophanes, Cratinus, Plato, Demosthenes, Dinarchus, Aristotle, Ando- 
cides, and Sextus Empiricus. It is now easy to see why in these three cases Aristotle 


condemns the use of the substitutes. They are all relatively late words, and further 


they are either confined to prose or else used much more freely in prose than in verse ; 
and the result is that Aristotle regards them as unsuitable for use in Epic poetry. But 
what of the final pair, dAt¢yos and pixpds? We cannot say that puxpds is a late word, 
since it is found three times in Homer; nor can we say that it is less at home in verse 
than is dA¢yos, when we find that Sophocles makes liberal use of pxpds (36 times) and, 
as I shall try to show, never uses dAtyos at all. We must therefore look elsewhere for 
an explanation, which it will be my chief object to provide. 

2. We may begin with a general survey of the uses of prxpds and dAtyos. How very 
similar they are in meaning may be seen from a parallel conspectus of the uses of the 
two words (from which the adverbial uses are omitted). 


2 Here again, and in the succeeding examples, 
I am following L. and S. for my quotations. 


1 The final word of the line is d«exvs in our 
accepted text of Homer. 
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puxpos dAlyos 


1. ‘small’, in size — yes 
2. ‘small’, in quantity yes yes 
3. ‘small’, in value or importance; hence 

‘petty’, ‘trivial’, ‘slight’ yes yes 
5. ‘few’, of number . no yes 


Meaning (1), ‘small’ in size, is very likely the original sense of both words. At any rate 
this seems to have been the IE. meaning of putxpés, as it is possible to say on the strength 
of the comparison with OHG. ON. ‘small’.' The etymology of oAtyos 
appears too uncertain to be of any help in this respect. The meaning ‘small in size’ is 
found for both words from Homer onwards, but in the case of dAtyos becomes less 
common in later Greek.* Meaning (3) is especially common for puxpds. For dAtyos it is 
much rarer, and less frequently recognized, and I quote what I regard as some ex- 
amples of it: (a) Od. 6. 208 and 14. 58 ddats oAtyn re didn te (b) 1. 167 yépas oAtyov 
te didrov te: (c) Od. 3. 368 ypetos od véov odd’ oAtyov: (d) Callin. 1. 17 tov 8 dAiyos orevayxer 
Kal péyas, nv Te (e) Ar. Pl. 752 Biov éxovres dXiyov: (f) id. Av. 625 mupods dAtyous 
mpoBadodaw.* 

It will be seen that there is a very large degree of correspondence in the uses of the 
words, at any rate on a superficial view. The only meaning which is not held in 
common is (5) ‘few in number’, which is possessed by oAiyos alone: and that can be 
safely taken as having first arisen in post-Homeric times, since it does not appear 
in any of the twenty-five passages in which Homer uses the word non-adverbially. 

_ However, the superficial view is misleading, since there is, in fact, a profound 
difference in the associations of the two words, which is especially observable in the 
usage of the Greek poets. Briefly, the difference is that puxpds generally has affective 
or emotional connotations, and that oAiyos nearly always has not. Latin does not 
possess two words showing habitually the same distinction ;5 but it is readily under- 
stood by speakers of English, since we have a similar pair in /itile (affective) and small 
(non-affective, neutral). The origin of the affective sense of both puxpds and litle is 
the same as that of the familiar affective use of diminutive nouns; indeed, this use of 
the adjectives may be taken as the prototype of the development of the diminutive 
nouns. An object of small size—for example, a young child or other animal—natur- 
ally may excite the emotion of affection or pity, because of its apparent helplessness 
and dependence; of sympathetic and amused regard, as when Catullus records the 
comment of the bystander on the undersized orator Calvus, di magni, salaputium 
disertum; or else of scorn and derision for its ineffectiveness and insignificance.® 
Because of this psychological fact, adjectives denoting ‘small’, and diminutive nouns 
and adjectives which include the same notion, are liable to add to the meaning ‘small’ 


1 The coexistence of the two forms puxpds and 
optxpos in Greek is a difficult problem. Sentence- 
phonetics seem to be responsible. See Meillet— 
Vendryes, Traité de grammaire comparée des 
langues classiques, p. 51; Schwyzer, Griech. 
Gramm., Pp. 311. 

2 Thus the Scholiast on Apoll. Rhod. 1. 955 
edvains dAiyov AiMov éxAvoavres finds it necessary 
to explain dAlyov. puxpov ws “Opunpos, 
GAiyny tpdmelav (Od. 20. 259) Kai Oedxpitos, 
dAiyov Kodpov (Id. 1. 147 oAtyos tis K@pos). Pos- 
sibly in his day there was already established the 
division of meaning found in Modern Greek 
(both spoken and written), where juxpds = 


‘small in size, short’, and ¢éA‘yos = ‘small in 
quantity, few’. 

3 L. and S. takes this as in ‘a sense between 
that of Size and Quantity’, but I dissent from 
that view. 

* There should be added here, with extension 
of meaning, the remarkable use in Hp. Virg. 1 
GOvporépy Kai dAywrépn dvors, where dAlyos = 
‘weak, deficient in strength’. 

5 Latin parvulus is too rarely used to be justly 
entered into comparison. 

© It is convenient to summarize the feelings of 
sympathy, etc., under good affect; and of anti- 
pathy, etc., under bad affect. 
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another, affective meaning, referring to one of the emotions described. We are familiar 
with the fact that in the diminutive nouns the affective sense often becomes more 
important than the sense ‘small’, and may oust the idea of ‘smallness’ completely : 
that is, the diminutive form may be used purely to express emotion (especially affec- 
tion), and not at all to express the idea of size. In the adjectives meaning ‘small’ such 
displacement does not occur: the nearest approximation to it is the case where the 
adjective ‘small’, being used = ‘of small value’, adds a bad affective sense which 
becomes predominant, as in Eur. Suppl. 953 opixpov Tod Biov. 

So much for the general principle of the semantic change. At this stage it is 
useful to draw attention again to English /i#tle (on which see the OED., and Fowler, 
Modern English Usage, s.v. ‘small’). In little we see that (a) the affect is by no means 
present in all uses, and indeed that only a relatively small part of the semantic area 
covered by the word is concerned with it ; and that (5) the affect was not present from 
the start of the history of the word. With regard to (0), the OED. (heading A.I.3) does 
not admit the presence of affect before the sixteenth century, although non-affective 
meanings go back to the ninth century. It is perhaps possible to be too confident in 
assertion on this point, and one might hesitate to exclude affect entirely from some 
earlier uses, e.g. the quotations (under heading A.I.2 in the OED.) King Alfred Lytel 
cild; Tindale, Matt. 18. 6, whosoever offende one of these lytell wons. Nevertheless, the 
affective meaning in Jittle was clearly one that arose during the course of the word’s 
historical development. In considering the cases of puxpds and dAiyos, we shall have to 
bear in mind these two features in Ji#ttle: it will be seen to be a mistake to expect to 
find in either word a universal presence or absence of affective meaning. Further, with 
the evidence before us of the difficulty of deciding the presence of affect in English, 
we shall not be surprised to find similar doubt in many Greek passages. I shall 
indicate what is my own judgement on the Greek passages to be quoted, without 
expecting to command general agreement in every instance. I would not claim that, 
in every case which I call ‘affective’, it is necessary in translating from the Greek to 
emphasize the presence of affect. But what is worth noticing is that in them the con- 
text is such that affect is possible : whereas in the non-affective (e.g. such an adverbial 
use as Eur. I.T. 669 €¢0ns pe pxpdv) it is impossible. What I am investigating is the 
kind of context in which the Greek poets felt themselves free to use puxpds and dAiyos 
respectively. 

3. It is time now to turn to consider the usage in the Greek poets. Quotations will 
be given more freely in covering the vital ground of the earlier authors. 


A. HOMER 
(a) puxpds. Three occurrences only. 

(i) Il. 5. 801 Tudevs tou puuxpds pev env S€uas, paynrys. Athena comes to 
Diomedes, exhausted and wounded, and wants to urge him on to further 
fighting. She does this by speaking of his father Tydeus, saying what a fine 
fighter he was. She says, ‘Truly Tydeus begat a son very little like himself. 
Tydeus was no giant in size, but he was a fighter.’ 

puxpés is affectionate, and its use takes the sting out of the description: 
dAiyos in this place would have stated objectively the fact. of the small 
stature of Tydeus, and would not have prepared the way for the praise 
in 

(ii) Il. 17. 757 Kipxov, 6 re dovov Peper dpviecow. Aeneas and Hector are 
driving the Achaean warriors before them. The Achaeans are compared to a 
flock of starlings or daws, flying with confused cries when they see the ap- 
proach of a hawk, ‘the bearer of death to little birds’. 
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Sympathetic use of opixpds. The translation of Lang, Leaf, and Myers 
‘bearer of death to small birds’ misses the point. For the sentiment of 
sympathy with nature, which is not common in Greek poetry at any time and 
especially not in the early literature, compare the account in Hesiod, Of. 
524-6 of the plight of the cuttle-fish who, in the winter, exposed to the cold, 
‘gnaws his foot in his fireless house and wretched home, and the sun shows 
him no pastures to make for’. 

(iti) Od. 3. 295-6 Noros péya Kipa mori piov wei, 
és Datordv, puxpos AiBos péya Kip’ amo€pyet. 
Nestor is describing the homeward sailing of Menelaus from Troy, and how 
some of his ships were wrecked off Crete. He says that the great south- 
westerly gales rage round that coast, and where the wreck occurred there 
was only a little reef out at sea to break their force. Rieu, in his recent 
Penguin translation, renders: ‘(there is) nothing but this puny reef to keep 
their violence in check’. 

This passage is remarkable because puxpds qualifies an inanimate object. 
The question arises whether we are justified in seeing here a note of ‘sympathy’ 
with a process of inanimate nature. It is ultimately one for literary criticism 
to decide: so far as the linguistic evidence goes, it seems to me to be wholly 
in favour of the ‘sympathetic’ view.' 


Besides the use of the positive puxpdés, there are in Homer two passages with the 
. comparative petwv: Il. 2. 528-9, and 3. 193. In neither passage is there any affective 
sense. This is usual, and I do not propose to consider hereafter the comparative (or 
superlative) forms of puxpds or 


(b). dAtyos. 

Much more frequent, with 4o uses (including 15 adverbial). It is the regular word 
for ‘small’, which is applied to persons as well as to a shield, fish, table, etc. Asa rule 
it is quite clear that it is non-affective. 

But the two passages where it is used of persons are less plain. They are I/. 2. 529-30 
dAiyos Env... . eyxein ITavéAAnvas Kai ‘Ayasovs (of Ajax, son of Oileus) ; 
and Od. 9. 515 dAiyos Te Kai odriSaves Kai adxixus (which is one of the two passages quoted 
by Aristotle in Poetics, ch. 22—section 1 above). In Jl. 2. 529 there is at first sight a 
resemblance to Il. 5. 801 puuxpos pev env Sé€uas, But it must be borne in 
mind that J/. 2. 529 occurs in a catalogue of forces, where affect would not be at home 
as it is in the speech of Athena in the latter passage; dAtyos, then, merely states the 
fact of the size of the hero (a theme which arises naturally in comparing him with his 
namesake, Telamonian Ajax), with no implied comment upon it. Od. 9. 515 is less 
simple ; it is spoken by the Cyclops about Odysseus ; he says that he expected danger 
from someone tall and comely—¢d@ra péyav cai xaAdv—but instead it has been one 
dAiyos TE Kai odTSaves Kat axuxus Who has blinded him. In this passage a contemptuous 
sense would be at home in the epithet ‘small’, because of the meaning of the rest of the 
line. Perhaps cAtéyos was used because puxpds could not in Homer have bad affect, 
which it had certainly not yet acquired. -There must also be noticed the other Aristo- 


1 W. R. Hardie, Lectures on Classical Subjects 
(1903), ‘The Feeling for Nature’, p. 12, claims that 
Homer ‘rarely attributes any kind of feeling to 
inanimate Nature; one feels it to be very ex- 
ceptional when the sea is spoken of as “fore- 
boding”’ or feeling the approach of stormy winds’ 
—Il, 14. 17 doadpuevov xrA. But this surely under- 


estimates the importance of the personification 


of both natural phenomena and inanimate ob- 
jects which we find in Homer. For examples see 
W. B. Stanford, Greek Metaphor, on ‘Animating 
Metaphor’, especially p. 12 and pp. 138-9. Meta- 
phorical personification is plain in Adas dvasdijs 
(Od. 11. 598), as Aristotle noticed; and I think 
that it is this which also makes possible the use 
of pexpds as the attribute of AiBos in Od. 3. 296. 
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telian line, Od. 20. 259 Sidpov deuxéAvov oAtynv te Tpdmelav: this is a second pas- 
sage which may have bad affect. But there are no others in Homer, and we may 
perhaps on that ground prefer to take the two as non-affective. I shall return to this 
in my final section. 

There is an interesting group of four passages (already quoted in section 2 above), 
in which oAtyos probably = ‘of small value’ : Od. 6. 208 = 14. 58 ; 3. 368; Il. 1.167. Inthe 
first two the phrase is ddars oAtyn te didn ze: the gift is at the same time of small value 
and highly regarded. Here in my view there is a complete absence of affect. With the 
meaning ‘of small value’ we may have either bad affect (‘contemptibly poor, mean’) 
or no affect: good affect is not appropriate. In these passages the circumstances are 
such that a gift, etc., though absolutely of small worth, is relatively of great worth 
because of the need of the recipient. There is the same contrast in J]. 1. 167 yépas 
dAiyov te didov re. Here Achilles is contrasting his own poor share of any spoils with 
what Agamemnon gets: he says that Agamemnon has a much larger share, while as 
for himself 8’ re pidov re | vias. This must be ironical: as in 
the case of the beggars, Achilles says that he must be pleased (¢iAov) with such little 
as he is given. 

Fifteen of the Homeric examples are adverbial. Affect is quite absent. 


Summary of the evidence in Homer. pixpds without exception is affective, with 
good sense. oAiyos is almost always neutral, and may always be so: but there is a 
possibility that in two passages there is bad affect. 


B. Homeric Hymns 
(a) puxpds. The one example is H. Aphr. 5. 114-15. 


Tpwas yap peydpw pe tpodos tpépev. 7) diampo 

aritaAXe, pidns mapa untpos 
This is in the same context as the very frequent /ittle child, etc., in English. Here 
Aphrodite, deceiving Anchises, is telling him a story about the circumstances of 
her upbringing. It is possible, but not essential, to see a sympathetic use. 


(b) dAtyos. 
(i) H. Herm. 4. 245 aid’ dAtyov SoXins etAvpévov 
(ii) Ibid. 456 viv 8° odv oAtyos KAuTa oldas. 
In these two examples oAiyos is applied to the infant Hermes. It is not, I think, 
fanciful to see a diminution of affect here as compared with H. Aphr. 5. 115. 


(iii) Ibid. 240 év 8’ dAtyw Kdpn xeipds Te Te. dAtyov used substanti- 
vally. Neutral. 

(iv) Ibid. 259-60 yain | per’ avdpdow jyepovedwy. Apollo threatens 
Hermes with banishment to the underworld. The meaning of oAlyos is curious: 
it is usually taken = ‘of small size’ (so Allen and Halliday), and would there- 
fore be neutral, or possibly with bad affect. But I am doubtful about this 
interpretation: it does not seem to add much point to the threat, to tell 
Hermes that he will be leader of the children down there. I prefer to take 
éAtyos = ‘worthless, insignificant’, which thus describes the condition of men 
in the underworld who are, as Homer tells us, less happy than even slaves on 
earth. For the meaning of dAXiyos cf. Callin. 1. 17, with my note, below. 
Probably affective. 


Summary. The usage of the Hymns in general bears out the distinction found in 
Homer. 
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C. HEsIoD 
(a) puxpés. All examples occur in the same passage, Of. 359-63. 


A. C. MOORHOUSE 


ds Kev adros EAnrar avadeingr mOjoas, 

Kal Te OpiKpov TA y” exaxvwoev didov Hrop. 

ds 8° edvre héper, 6 8” aiPomra 

el ydp Kev Kai opiKpov opixp@ Katabeio 

Kai tobr’ epdois, Taxa Kev péya Kal TO yevolTo. 
The most natural way is to take the thrice used opixpds as neutral. This will 
be the earliest definite use in that sense. We might doubtfully see a slight bad 
affect, opixpds = ‘a poor little amount’, such as might be despised: that use 
would be equally notable. 


(b) ddtyos. 


(i) Op. 30-1 wpn ydp 7° GAtyn 7° ayopewv TE 


(ii) 
(ii) 


pn Bios evdov emnetavos KaTdKeTat. 


éAtyos could have bad affect: ‘he has little regard for quarrels and courts’ 
could = ‘he despises them’; but I regard it as most likely that it is neutral. 
The question cannot be separated from that of the compound adjective 
oAiywpos (on which see section 5 below). 

Ibid. 480 zjevos dujoes oAtyov mepi xetpos eépywv. dAtyos is probably neutral. 
Ibid. 643 vq’ dAtynv aivetv, weyddAn 8” evi dopria Oéc8ar. Also neutral. 


Summary. In the only passage with puxpds a new development is seen, its use for 
the first time either as neutral or with bad affect. oAt‘yos has no extension beyond the 
Homeric use. 


D. ELEGIAC AND LYRIC POETS 
(a) puxpos 


(i) 
(ii) 


(iv) 


Tyrtaeus 10. 6 (Bergk) wAa{opevov . . . mavoi te adv puxpois Koupidin aAdxw. 
Good affect. 
Phocylides 5 (Bergk) 

Kat rode Dwxvridew" ev oxoTéAw KATA 

oixeioa Kpécowv Nivov adpawovons. 
Neutral. 
Theognis 14 coi pev Ged, opixpov, weya. The author is referring 
to his poem, in his invocation to Artemis. Affect is likely, in both opcxpov and 
péya: and in optxpor it is bad affect. 
Id. 253-4 adrap mapa ced od Tuyydvw aidois, 

womrep puxpov maida Adyots anaras. 

Note the opposition between neutral oAtvyns and affective pixpov. I would 
regard it as unthinkable to have the adjectives reversed here, puxpds with 
aidovs and cAiyos with zaida. As in the preceding example, has slight 
bad affect. 
Id. 323 emi opixpy mpoddoe: didov avip’ Again bad affect. 
Similarly in the two following examples from Theognis. 
Id. 580 opixpis Kotdov Exovaa vdov. 
Id. 607 evdous xdprs. 


Anacr. 17. 1 #ptornoa pev izpiov puxpov amoxAds. Notable as a neutral 
example of puxpds. 
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(ix) Archil. 58 (Bergk) 


od didéw péyav orparnyov ... 
GAAd ot opuixpds Tis €in Kai Kynpas ideiv 
pokes, aodadéws BeBnxws Kapdins maAéos. 
Good affect. Compare J/. 5. 801, of which this passage may be a reminiscence. 


(x) Sappho 34 (Bergk) opixpa por mdis éupev edaiveo xdyapis. opixpa is used, as 


(x1i) 


(xiii) 


often, with wdis, but not with the common meaning of ‘little child’ as op- 
posed to an adult. The reference here is more definitely to stature, pointing 
to a physical defect. ‘You seemed to me to be a slight and graceless child’, 
i.e. ‘slight’ compared with others of that age. The affect is therefore bad. 
Simon. 124 A (Bergk) 

avOpwr’, ob Kpoicov tadov' adda yap avdpos 

puKpos TUUBos ikavds. 

Neutral ; or possibly slight bad affect, ‘the poor man’s little stone is big enough 
for me’. 
Pind. P. 3. 107 opixpos €v opixpois, péyas ev ‘I shall be 
humble when my means are humble, great when they are great.’ opixpds has 
the same meaning as dA/yos in Callin. 1. 17 (see below). No affect. 
Pind. O. 12. 12 piKp@.. . xpovw. Again no effect. 


(b) ddtyos. 


(i) 


(ii) 


Callin. 1. 17 tov 8’ dAtyos orevdye: Kai péyas, Te The poet describes the 
general mourning that attends the death of the brave warrior. So much is 
clear: but it is less certain what is the nature of the contrast between dAiyos 
and péyas. Hudson-Williams (Early Greek Elegy) takes the meaning as ‘young 
and old’: for the use of dAtyos he compares 5. 800 dAtyov of maida 
yeivato Tvdevs, and Od. 10. 94 ovre péy’ ovr’ cXdiyov. But neither passage is of 
any help; the first, since in it dAdyov is not adjectival with zaiéa but adverbial 
with éo.xd7a; and the second, since it is applied to the description of a wave. 
One might quote H. Herm. 4. 245 zaid’ oAtyov: but it is one thing to use 
éAtyos = ‘small’, and so ‘young’, to qualify a noun which itself means ‘child’, 
and quite another to use it independently. There seems to be no parallel to 
a use of dAiyos by itself = ‘a young person’. I would further doubt whether 
péyas by itself could = ‘a grown-up person, an adult’. Cf. Od. 9. 513-16, 
where the Cyclops is speaking of Odysseus: 

GAN’ aiei twa péyav Kai Kadov edéypnv 

ev0ad’ peydAnv émeysévov 


> 


viv dé Te Kai Kal aKiKUS 

aAdwoev.. 
Here péyas and dAlyos are contrasted, with the meanings ‘big’ and ‘small’ man: 
both refer to stature, but not to difference of stature caused by age. Since it 
is pointless to see this sense in Callinus, it seems likely that we should accept 
the view of L. and S., that dAtyos and péyas = ‘of low and high degree’, ‘the 
humble and the mighty’. This meaning of oAtyos would then be similar to 
what I have suggested for H. Herm. 4. 259 dAtyout per’ avipdow (of the dead). 
péyas can easily be paralleled, as in Pind. P. 3. 107 péyas év peydAous (opposed 
to ; Soph. Aj. 158-61 Kairor opixpol peydAwy ywpis | opadepov mpyou 
popa | pera yap peydAwy dpior’ dv | kai wéyas puxpo- 
Tépwv. dAiyos therefore neutral: there is no note of contempt. 
Simon. 39 (Bergk) dAiyov pév Kdpros, apaxrot 5é peAnddves. Possibly 
affective. 
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(iii) Pind. P. 10. 20 év tepmvdv Aayovres Sdow. We might 
have suspected affect, taking ov« oA¢yav as = ‘a proud and foremost’ share of 
the pleasant things in Hellas. Such is often the import of od optxpds in litotes. 
But Pindar is here purposely making his prayer for the family of Hippocleas (i 
in a subdued key. He immediately follows by praying that the gods will not (2) Sc 
be envious, p17) P0ovepais émuxdpoasev. We must therefore 
take ov« dAtyav as carefully neutral, = ‘not a small’ share. The use of od 
opixpav in this passage would, if I am-not mistaken, have given the affective 


note which Pindar was anxious to avoid. ( 
Other examples in Pindar are neutral (P. 8. 92; N. 7. 38; Paean 4. 52; 

fr. 61. 1 (Bergk)), and do not call for any comment. (1 

Summary. For puxpos bad affect is here the most frequent use (6 or 7 out of 13 (ii 


examples) ; good affect occurs twice ; there are 4 or 5 neutral cases. The prominence 
of bad affect is especially notable, since earlier poetry has only one doubtful example 


(in Hesiod). dAtyos (neutral 6 or 7 times, bad affect possibly once) is more rarely used : (iv 
it has no new development to show, and its use has remained consistent since Homeric (v 
times, with the emphasis very strongly on neutral meaning. (vi 

E. TRAGIC POETS 7 

(1) Aeschylus 
(a) pixpos. 7 examples. Th 
(i) Ag. 1301 705’ Fyap, opixpa Kepdaivw Strongly affective (contempt). O.C. 5 
(ii) Ch. 204 5€ Tuxeiv owrnpias, Ph. 2° 
op.Kxpod yévour’ av oméppatos péyas ov op 
Slightly contemptuous. opiKpo 
(iii) Ch. 262 opixpod 8° av dpevas péyav ov 
Sdpov Soxobvta Kdpra viv mentwKévat. On 
oo A repetition of example (ii). (vil, 
2 The other four examples have od with opexpés. 

(iv) P.V. 977 KAvw peunvor’ od opixpav vooov. (viii) 
(v) Sept. 465 ceonudriora: [vel 5° aomis ob opiKpov (ix) 

(vi) Ag. 1437 odros yap aozis od opixpa Opdoous. 
(vil) Supp. 958 Sedwydrwya 8° odd’ opiKpa xept. (x) 

I would regard affect as being evident in all these four: and it is interesting 
to look at their contexts to verify this, and to see the contrast with such a use The 
as ovx oAiyos in Pind. P. 10. 20 (discussed above). 1152; ¢ 
In (iv) the speaker is Hermes, who is engaged in bitter altercation with (0) 


Prometheus. Thomson translates ‘your mind is most sorely diseased’. The 
connotation is of hate or contempt. 

In (v) the Watcher describes the proud battle-array of Eteoclus, one of the (i) 
hostile protagonists at the gates of Thebes. Notice the arrogance attributed 
to him four lines later, (Bod) ws av af’ éxBadror 

In both (vi) and (vii) there is the note of pride and self-assurance: (vi)— 
Clytaemnestra declares her reliance on her paramour Aegisthus ; (vii)—Pelas- (il) 
gus, offering asylum to the chorus of suppliant women, points to the strength 
and wealth of his city and palace. Cf. Il. 955-6 evepxf | Babeia | 
pnxavy KexAnyevnv. I do not know in any other writer such a consistently 
emphatic use of od opuxpos. 

(b) dAéyos. 
(i) Sept. 762-3 peratd 8° dAiyou teiver mUpyos ev evper. The sense is not very 
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clear: Tucker, reading apyov, translates ‘small is the verge that stretches 
between to save us; it is but a wall’s width’. But so far as dAiyos is concerned 
the meaning is definite: it is non-affective referring to distance. 


(i) Pers. 330 moAA@v 8° amayyéAAw Kaxd. Also neutral. 


(2) Sophocles 
(a) puxpés. Used frequently, 36 examples. It will be unnecessary to quote them 
all: some typical examples follow. 

(i) O.T. 1076-7 tovdpov 8° eye, 

Kei opiKpov €ort, ideiv BovAncopat. 

(ii) El. 450-1, optxpa pev 748’, GAN’ | adxw. 

(iii) Ibid. 1142 opexpos GyKxos ev opixp@ Spoken by Electra of the 
supposedly dead Orestes (cf. opixpa Aeixpava of El. 1113): emotion lies in the 
double use of opixpds. 


(iv) O.C. 72 ws dv mpocapKayv opixpa Kepddvn péya. 

(v) Tr. 361 €yxAnpa puxpov airiav éroudoas. 

(vi) fr. inc. 768 (Pearson) opixpotow avAtcxos. The use of opixpés with a diminu- 
tive noun, which is not common, is worth noting: it appears that adAicxos is 
used here contemptuously (so Jebb). 


The examples given are all affective: and to them I would add O.T. 1083; 
0.C. 5, 148, 443, 587, 620, 635, 958, 1163; At. 1078, 1120, 1268; El. 1113; Tr. 871; 
Ph. 275, 498; fr. 41. Of these, O.C. 587, 635, 1163, At. 1120, and Jy. 871 contain 
ov optxpds. All show the (affectively) developed meaning of ‘slight’, ‘trivial’ for 
opixpos: but the affective note is not so strong as in the Aeschylean examples of 
ov 

On the other hand, there are a number of neutral examples. Such are: 

(vil) At. 1253-4 péyas mAevpa Bods opixpas 

opbos eis dd0v tropeverat. 
(viii) O.C. 1116 rats rnAiKaiade opixpos eLapKet Adyos. 

(ix) Ant. 666-7 dv oTHoELe, TODSE KAVELY 
Kal opukpa Kal Kal Tavavria. 

(x) El. 415-6 MOAAG To opikpoi Adyot 

Kai Katwp8woav Bporous. 

There are nine other examples: Az. 158, 1148; Ant. 477; El. 414, 1483; O.C. 569, 

1152; O.T. 961; fr. 106. 


(b) dAtyos. It can be quoted in only three dubious passages, each of which deserves 
some discussion. 


fr. 646 év yap KabeiAe KwAlyw xpovw |... dABov. The tautology of Bpaxet 
and dAtyw is obviously objectionable. Pearson’s comment is, ‘if written by 
Sophocles, (it) belongs to one of his least happy moments’. Some emendation 
is certainly preferable: Pearson’s xaAdyw is attractive. 

(ii) fr. 904. 1 dAtyouow 

av ywpotpev mavTi abever. 

év roiow codd.: dAty. Cobet: rotow Schneidewin. The reading év of the 
codd. does not make sense. Schneidewin’s ovy is simple and quite effective, 
while Cobet’s dAtyouow may be regarded as excelling it if regard is paid purely 
to the meaning, with its antithesis of cA¢yovow and zavri. It was this considera- 
tion of meaning which turned the scale in favour of dAtyowow for Pearson. 
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But apparently neither Pearson nor, so far as I know, anyone else has noticed 
the extreme rarity (to make no stronger claim) of oAtyos in Sophocles. This 
fact should, I think, turn the scale back in favour of odv roitow. 

(iii) Ant. 625 mpdoce 5’ xpdvov Gras. oAtyworov Bergk: L 
(ante correct.) A al.: dAvywordy L (post correct.) F. Bergk’s emendation 
dAtyorov, the superlative of dAcyos, is generally accepted. L. and S., however, 
prefer dAcyoordv, to which they give the meaning ‘smallest space (of time)’. 
Since dAvyoordr is closer to the codd., the crucial question is, can it bear with 
xpovov in this passage a sense which fits the context? 

The suffix -oords belongs to the ordinal adjective series eixoords, etc. 
(see Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm. i. 596), and was borrowed therefrom to form 
oAvyoords and zoAAoaTds. Just as eixoorés = ‘twentieth’, i.e. last in a series of 
twenty, so strictly we expect dAvyoords = ‘last one in a small series’, and 
zroAAoords = ‘last one in a numerous series’. So we find Isoc. 5. 65 zoAAoares alv 
dv Lupakociwv Kat T@ yéver Kai TH Sdn: if we take a large number of Syra- bu 
cusans, this man will be at the end of them in the order of merit. This mean- tra 


ing may be extended, so that dAryoords = ‘one in a small series, one of few’ on 
(without its being specified that it is the last one), and zoAAoords= “one in a large So] 
series, one of many’. In Berosus ap. Josephus Ant. Iud. 10. 11. 1 adros opujoas F 
dAvyoords, the adjective means simply that there were only a few with him, 
and there is no suggestion of ranking. Similarly in Xen. Mem. 4. 6. 7 odd (2) 
moAXoarov pépos, 7oAA. = ‘one of many, very small’. Lastly, it is sometimes 

difficult to distinguish closely between the two meanings. In Plato, Phileb. 

44 E Ta. oxAnpérara ‘the hardest objects’ are opposed to 7a zoAAoora. oxAnporntt, 

and again ai dxporara: ofodpdrara: to at moAdooTai: 

could attain to its meaning ‘ordinary, moderate’ either from the meaning 

‘belonging to the general mass’ of hard objects and of pleasures, or else from _ 


‘last of many’. I should hesitate to decide. 

Turning now to the usage of these adjectives with nouns expressing time, 
we have two important examples of zoAAoords. Cratinus Iun. 9 woAAoo7@ 38’ 
| €x TOV oikad’ : here zoAA. = ‘in the last of many years’, 
i.e. ‘after many years’. Ar. Pax 558-9 tds re ouxas, ds wv vewrepos, | 
€ore ypovw: here the sense is either ‘I should 
like to visit and greet my figs, on this, the last of many occasions (when I have 
wanted to do so)’; or, perhaps preferably, ‘at this, the last of many seasons 
(when they were ripe)’. From this last example Jebb, dealing with Ant. 625, 
argues that dAvyoorov ypdévov would mean, not ‘for a fraction of time’, but ‘for 
one in a small number of ypovo.’. I think that we should follow him here, and 
so reject the meaning ‘for the smallest space of time’ given by L. and S. 
Nevertheless it seems to me that dAryoordov xpovov can fit perfectly well into 
the passage of Antigone: it means ‘he avoids calamity during a season that (0) 
comes but rarely’, i.e. the number of the seasons which are not attended by 
calamity is small. Here dAcyoords, as in the passage of Berosus quoted above, 
has the sense ‘one of few’, and not ‘last of few’. There is, then, no need to 
change into 


Thus it seems probable that there are no genuine examples of oAtyos in Sophocles. 7 

I 

(3) Euripides. dou 
(a) puxpds. 45 times affective, as in the first three cases. neu 

(i) Heracl. 1114 ‘EAAds opixpov vali 

que 

tim: 


(ii) 1241 puxpos pev av y’ émixoupos didots. 
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(ii) Supp. 953 opexpov To Tod Biov. 
But there as many as 26 neutral uses. Such are: a 
(iv) Med. 389 peivaca opixpov ypovor. 
(v) I.T. 669 pe pxpor. 
(b) ddtyos. Nearly always (i.e. 14 out of 15 examples) neutral. 
(ii) Supp. 1126 ev dAlyw rapa mavra ovvbeis. 
But the following single example is affective: 
(ili) Supp. 1130 dépets Cf. with this Soph. El. 
1142 (example (iii) above of pxpds in Sophocles), and ibid. 1113. 

Summary. pixpés is freely used in all tragedians ; affect is usual, and is in my view 
always bad (extending the development in that direction noted for lyric and elegiac) ; 
but whereas Aeschylus does not use it at all without affect (thus carrying on the older 
tradition of Epic), in Sophocles and Euripides the neutral use rises to as much as 
one third of all occurrences. dAtyos is less common, and is entirely absent from 
Sophocles :' it has only one affective use, which is in Euripides. 


F. ARISTOPHANES 
(a) puxpés. 
Forty-five examples, of which 27 are affective. Such are: 
(i) Ran. 709 KAevyévns 6 puxpés. 
(il) Ach. 523 pev 57) opixpa Kamiywpra. 
(iii) Ibid. 909 puxkds ya pakos obros. 
Also a number in which pxpds is joined to diminutive nouns, thus intensifying the 
sense of contempt, etc., as in: 
(iv) Vesp. 803 Sixacrnpidiov puxpov 
(v) Pl. 147 dia puxpov apyupisiov. 
But the number of neutral uses is high, as many as 18. So: 
(vi) Lys. 98 te prxpov. 
(vii) Pl. 126 opixpov xpdvov. 
Included here are 5 adverbial uses. So: 
(viii) Av. 1499 opixpov pera 
(ix) Pax 490 puxpov ye Kwodpev. 
(x) Vesp. 1290 dad puKpov 
Of the adverbial uses, 1 relates to time, 1 to space, and 3 relate to manner. 
(b) 
Also 45 examples, all but 1 neutral. 
(i) Eg. 667 dAtyov xpdvov (indistinguishable in meaning from opxpov xpdvov in 
Pl. 126). 


Twenty-seven examples are adverbial, divided into 4 of time, 4 of space, 2 of degree, 
17 of manner.” There is a special use of the genitive éA¢you= ‘nearly’ (already found in 


1 The absence of édlyos from Sophocles no in Euripides) and Bas (14 times in Sophocles, 
doubt helps to explain his high proportion of against 3 in Aeschylus and 1 in Euripides) : both 
neutral uses of puxpés. It also explains (and its are poetical words, the latter post-Homeric. 
validity is in turn supported by) his more fre- 2 So at Nub. 495 for time, Ach. 242 space, 
quent use of two synonyms of éAiyos—radpos (5 Eccl. 71 degree, Vesp. 1411 manner. 
times in Sophocles, against 2 in Aeschylus and 3 
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Homer), which has no counterpart in puxpds :' but, with that exception, the adverbial 
uses of the two words are very similar. 
There is one affective use, in 


(11) Eg. 387 pndev oAtyov zoiex, ‘do nothing that is little or mean’. 


Summary. In Aristophanes we reach the climax of the development in the main 
stream of Greek poetry. For puxpds the proportion of neutral uses is higher than in any 
preceding poet represented by an appreciable quantity of verse, and equals two fifths 
of all examples; where there is affect, it is almost always bad. For oAtyos, which is 
found just as many times, there is only a single affective use. 

4. To recapitulate, the lesson of the usage in the Greek poets is as follows. puxpos 
and oAtyos both had in Homer the sense ‘small in size’, but puxpds was affective (with 
good sense), and oAyos was not, with the exception of two doubtful passages. There 
was thus, at that stage of the language, a distinction resembling that between Jittle 
and small in English. pxpds had no other sense, but dAtyos already had several : ‘small 
in amount and extent’, ‘of small value’, ‘short’ of time, and ‘little’ in an adverbial 
sense. Adverbial uses are neutral: the relatively frequent adverbial use of dAtyos 
_ (15 times out of a total of 40), with the absence of adverbial puxpds, stresses the lack of 
affect in dAiyos. 

In later poetry puxpds developed, from its primary affective sense ‘little’, the further 
affective sense ‘of little value’, which became the more important of the two. Secondly, 
puxpos admitted neutral use, doing so for the first time in Hesiod ;? and such use 
gradually spread, until in the more colloquial language of Aristophanes it accounted 
for two fifths of all uses. The earliest adverbial use is in Sophocles.’ puxpds eventually 
embraced all the meanings of oAtyos, with the exception of ‘few in number’. But in all 
the authors and for all the periods under review, the affective use remained the more 
frequent.‘ 

dAiyos in post-Homeric times remained remarkably faithful to the neutral role 
assigned to it in Epic. It will be remembered that in four Homeric passages cAlyos 
had the sense ‘of small value’ in a neutral context. A development of this sense can 
also be traced, in my view, in H. Herm. 4. 259 and Callin. 1. 17, and in the former of 
these there is affect in the sense ‘unimportant’; but the usage, which we may regard 
as an errant sport, did not extend any further, and puxpds was the usual word for 
persons of small account. There is possibly an affective use in Simonides ;5 and single 
examples also occur in Euripides® and Aristophanes.? Apart from these very slight 
exceptions, the word was used neutrally. It agrees with this aspect that oAiyos took 
on, after Homer, the essentially neutral meaning ‘few in number’ (though this sense 
was generally avoided by the tragic poets). We shall probably be right in attaching 
considerable importance to this change: it must have encouraged the freer use of 
puxpes in order to avoid the confusion between the meanings ‘small’ and ‘few’ arising 
in the plural use of dAcyos.® 

I have not made an extended study of prose writers, to trace there, too, the history 
of the two words. But a ‘survey of Herodotus suggests that the change to neutral use 
of pixpds Was more complete in prose. For opixpds I find in that author no affective 
uses outside the combination in litotes with od: and though the usual meaning of od 


® So notice the neutral use of opsxpds and 
optxporns in Anaxagoras, as in fr. 1, to describe 
the principle of ‘smallness’. opixporns is coupled 


1 wxpod with the same sense occurs in prose 
in Xenophon and later writers. 
2 Op. 360. 3 El. 414 émi puxpovr. 


* For affective use in a later period, it is worth and contrasted with wAj@os ‘quantity’. Clearly 
while to consult the note of Headlam on Herodas  éAtyos, and éAvydérns (which Plato used with both 
6. 59. the meanings ‘smallness’ and ‘fewness’), would 


5 30. © Supp. 1130. 7 Eq. 387. 


have been too ambiguous in such a context. 
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opxpos (it is found four times) is the affective one ‘important, serious’,’ it is found once? 
in the neutral sense ‘large’, coupled with Sv¥vayis ‘force of men’. dAiyos is regularly 
neutral, and it is interesting to contrast with od opixpds the use of the litotetic ot« 
odtyos. In the plural it means ‘many’: in the singular ‘large’ (with dvvayuis, orpariy, 
xwptov) or ‘long’ (with ypdvos), thus for the most part keeping itself distinct from od 
ouixpos. There are, however, two passages? where ov« dAtyos qualifies émawos and 
mpoOvpin, and where od opixpds would rather have been expected. But with the ex- 
ception of the litotetic combinations, there is in prose very little difference indeed 
between puxpds and dAtyos, so far as I have observed.* As we should expect, the lan- 
guage of poetry was more conservative than that of prose: and for that reason it was 
the richer in resources. 

5. Corroboration of these conclusions can be obtained from a study of the numer- 
ous compounds formed with puxpds and cAiyos as their first elements, of which there 
are listed in L. and S. 78 with puxpds and 103 with dAtyos.5 , 

The majority of the psxpos compounds show pixpds with neutral meaning. But 
there are 19 examples where puxpds is affective, always with bad sense. They are (1) 
-aducntys ‘doing petty wrongs’—first use, Arist.; (2) -atrvos ‘complaining of trifles’— 
Demetr. Lac.; (3) -yvwyoovvn ‘narrowmindedness’—Poll.; (4) -docta ‘giving small 
presents, stinginess’'—Polyb. ; (5) -@avpaoros ‘admiring trifles’—Schol. Ar. ; (6) -@vpia 
‘faint-heartedness’—Placit., and -@vyos ‘mean-spirited’—Dion. Hal. ; (7) -xevdarovdos 
‘busy with foolish trifles-—Philod. ; (8) -«Aézrns ‘petty thief’—Schol. Ar. ; (9) 
‘finicking, affected’—Dion. Hal. ; (10) -Adyos, -/a ‘mean, captious(-ness)’—Plato ; (11) 
‘vexed at trifles’-—Plut.; (12) -movéw ‘lower tone of (writing)’—Longin. ; (13) 
-mpemmns ‘mean, petty’—Arist. ; (14) -rexvia ‘pettiness in art’—Schol. Dion. Thrax ; (15) 
-rpamelos ‘keeping a mean table’—Antiph. ; (16) -dAdripos ‘seeking petty distinctions’ 
—Theophr. ; (17) -Ppwv ‘littleness of mind’—Plut. ; (18) -yapys ‘easily pleased’ 
—Antip. Tars.; ra pw. ‘paltry pleasantries-—Longin. ; (19) -yvxia ‘littleness of soul, 
meanness of spirit’—Isocr. ; -ysvyos ‘mean-spirited’—Isocr. ; but “faint’—Arist. 
To these add (20) puxpdvw ‘belittle—Demetr. Rhetor; (21) puxpérns ‘smallness’— 
Anaxag. ; ‘feebleness (of voice)’—Arist.; ‘pettiness (of rank)’—Isocr. ; ‘triviality (of 
language)’—Longin. 

The compounds formed with dAdyos use the adjective almost entirely in neutral 
sense. In the following list I quote (a) the very few affective examples (real or sup- 
posed) ; and (b) some of the neutral examples, either because they are compounds 
which might readily have had affective sense if dA¢yos had allowed it, or because their 
second elements also appear in puxpds compounds, and they thus provide an illumin- 
ating contrast. These last I have marked with an asterisk, and it is instructive in each 
case to refer back to the puxpds list just given. (1) -apxéw ‘be contented with little’— 
Aesop; (2) ‘having little power-—Homer ; (3) *-yvipwv= dAlywpos ‘heed- 

1 So 3. 4. 2 édvra avrov Adyou od opxpod. (2) 7. 87. 6 ovdev dAiyov és oddev (of 

Ss, 523. 3 1. 96. 3; 9. 67. the fate of the Athenian captives at Syracuse): 

4 Mr. W. R. Smyth has kindly drawn my at- _it seems to me that dAlyos puts the fact of ‘pro- 
tention to several passages in Thucydides with _ digious suffering’ (Jowett) objectively—compare 
examples of the use of od« éAéyos in litotes, which Thucydides’ parallel description of the event in 
have sometimes been taken affectively. (1) 2.8.1 this same passage as an unprecedented disaster 
GAlyov re émevdouv oddev duddrepor: Poppo-Stahl for Athens and an equal triumph for Syracuse. 
notes ‘ dAtyov i.e. pexpdv’, and Jowett follows (3) 8. 15. 2 dAtyov émpdacero ovdev és 
this interpretation with his version ‘on neither rjv ézi tiv Xiov: as in (1), nothing was done ‘on 
side were there any mean thoughts’; also Foster a small scale’. Thus I think that, in these and 
Smith (Loeb) with ‘nothing paltry’. I wouldtake other passages, Thucydides has a neutral use of 
oA‘yov neutrally, and translate ‘the designs of ovx dAiyos. 
both sides were on an immense scale’ : the mean- 5 This is counting as one closely related forms 
ing of odSév émvod is ‘to think “big”’’. such as pexpoOvyia and puxpddvpos. 
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less’ (on which see below)—Hesych. ; (4) -dens ‘wanting little’-—Posidon. ; (5) -dtacros 
‘living on little’-—Cephisodor. ap. Caryst.; (6) -dpavéwy ‘able to do little-—Homer; 
-ns ‘id.’—Ar. ; (7) ‘be of little courage’-—Eustath. ; (8) *-zrovéw ‘make few’— 
LXX ; (9) -7paypoovvn ‘a retired life’-—Chrysipp. Stoic. ; ‘averse to business’—~ 
id. ; (10) *-dpwy ‘of small understanding’—Philo; (11) *-vyéw ‘be faint’—Isocr. ; ‘be- 
come discouraged’—P. Per. (iii B.c.) ; ‘be worried’—U PZ (ii B.c.) ; -yuyia ‘swooning’— 
Hippocr. ; ‘faint-heartedness-—LXX ; -sbvxos ‘faint-hearted’—id. ; (12) dA¢ywpos ‘heed- 
less’—Hdt. To these add (13) ‘diminish’—LXX (cf. puxpdvw) ; (14) 
‘fewness’—Plato ; ‘smallness’—id.; ‘shortness (of time)’—id.; ‘feebleness (of voice)’ 
—Poll. 

It will be noticed that in both sets of formations the great majority of forms are 
first used in the fourth century B.c. or later. This will help to account for the relatively 
small number of affective examples in puxpds compounds—1g out of 78: and another 
reason lies in the fact that the words are not poetical, but belong essentially to prose, 
where the distinction of affect was much less marked. Seen in this light, the total of 
19 is an impressive one. 

As for the cA’yos compounds, affect appears only in the later uses of oAvyoyuyéw 
(but not in the first use), and in the very late dAcyo#uyéw of Eustathius. But there is 
another, oAtywpos, which might be affective (though I do not think it is), and since it 
is an early and fairly common word, it requires closer examination. 

dAiywpos, a compound of dAdyos and wpa ‘concern’, occurs first in Herodotus. L. 
and S. gives ‘little-caring, lightly-esteeming, contemptuous’: Powell, Lex. Herod. 
‘insolent’. It must be admitted that if the basic meaning of the word is ‘having a 
poor, low opinion of’, which is what is suggested by ‘insolent, contemptuous’, we 
should have here an affective use of oAtyos. But L. and S. is right in giving first place 
to ‘little-caring’. The original pattern can be seen in Hes. Op. 30-2 wpn ydp 7° dAtyn 
méAeTat T ayopéwy Te, | Bios Evdov errneraves | wpaios, the man 
who has not a year’s supply of corn laid up in store has little concern, little to do, with 
quarrels and law-courts. The earliest occurrence of oAtywpos, in Hdt. 3. 89 yaAemds Te 
hv Kai oAtywpos (of Cambyses), is taken by Powell, Lex. Herod., to show the meaning 
‘insolent’ ; and Herodotus unfortunately has no other example, from which we might 
arrive at a clearer notion of what he meant by the word. If dA’ywpos here really does 
mean ‘insolent’, we should have to regard the meaning as a secondary one: but that 
too would be surprising in such an early use. But I think it is far more likely that it 
meant ‘neglectful (of his people’s welfare)’: with which compare Rawlinson’s version 
‘reckless’. Such is the sense that we find in Dem. 24. 208: (if the prison were open and 
the prisoners escaping) ovdeis ore yépwv ovr’ dAtywpos ovTws GoTis odyi BonOyoevev av 
xa’ Goov S¥varat, ‘no one would be so incapacitated by age or so indifferent...’. And 
finally Isoc. 12. 106 ri eipnvny, Hs oddeis dv émdeievev . . . “EAAjnvwr, ‘a 
peace more regardless of Greek rights’. 

The position of cAvywpia and cAvywpéw is similar. There is an interesting passage in 
Hat. 1. 106: the Scythians, we are told, ruled Asia for twenty-eight years, xai ra wdvra 
odt Te UBpios Kai dAvywpins avdorara Av. There is a clear distinction here between 
vBprs, the arrogant ill-treatment, and dArywpin, the passive attitude of indifference and 
negiect. Less easy is the repetition of the same phrase in 6. 137, of the Pelasgians who 
misused the Athenian women when fetching water: 5é €APovev abrar, rovs 
yous Te Kat dAvywpins cdeas. Here ddAvywpin, I would suggest, indicates 
an attitude of indifference to the consequences of the acts of violence ; the Pelasgians, 
while indulging in d8pis, paid no regard to the trouble to which it might, and did, lead. 
And finally Thuc. 4. 5. 1 of 5€ éopryv twa Ervyov adyovres Kai dua truvOavopevor ev dAvywpia 
€zrovobvro, ‘the Lacedaemonians, who were just then celebrating a festival, made light 
of the news’ (Jowett). 
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MIKPOZ AND OAITOZ IN GREEK POETICAL VOCABULARY § 45 


It is thus seen that cAtéywpos does not imply affect. 

6. I now return to consider again the passage in Aristotle’s Poetics from which this 
inquiry began. The question which we have to answer is, Why did Aristotle think that 
the substitution of puxpds for dA’yos would spoil the two Homeric lines which he 
quoted? 

It seems to me that the answer must be that the affective sense of pixpds would 
have been wrong in those lines. oA’yos was neutral in Homer; and a neutral ‘small’ 
was the proper meaning, with the true epic quality of elevation, in Od. 9. 515 viv d€ 
ewv dAtyos Te Kai odridaves Kai and 20. 259 Sidpov deuxéAvov Karabeis Te 
tpamelav. Admittedly it would have been easy to use in place of oAyos an affective 
puxpos, to give the senses ‘slight’ and ‘poor little’ table ; and such phrasing would have 
been more natural, xupiirepov, for the Greeks of Aristotle’s day, or for the language of 
comedy. But the dignified style appropriate for epic required vocabulary without the 
associations of puxpés—and especially Aristotle will have had in mind those associa- 
tions which it acquired in post-Homeric times. Thus Aristotle’s disapproval of puxpds 
was not exactly on a par with that of adoGevixds, aevdjs, and yoxOnpds, which he discussed 
as substitutes in the same lines. The three latter are entirely or chiefly prose words, 
and also late: pxpds is both poetic and early, but with the wrong associations. 

What, then, of the absence of dA’yos from Sophocles, and the frequent appearance 
of puxpos? If this is not accidental—and I do not think that it can be—I would sug- 
gest that Sophocles deliberately took a stage further than other poets the disinclina- 
tion to use dA¢yos, which can be seen in post-Epic poetry generally with the notable 
exception of Aristophanes. It seems that cA/yos incurred disfavour because it properly 
lacked affect, that is, it was colourless: that was no handicap to it in the dignified 
language of epic, but it was felt to be so in other styles of composition.! 
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is mainly applied to persons; less common in 
later Greek, and especially rare in prose. It is 
certainly affective. 


™ A note may be added here on morphology, 
especially that of the by-form puxxds. 
The form puxxds occurs in Ionic, Doric, and 


Boeotian. The parent form is taken by Boisacq 
(s.v. pexpés) and Brugmann, Griech. Gramm., p. 
66, as *yx-fos: Cf. Mixvddos, Mixvdos. 
But it is at least as likely that -«x- is an example 
of the popular gemination of consonants (a pos- 
sibility which Boisacq admits in a footnote). 
This is seen above all in affectionate names and 
children’s words—see Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm., 
p. 315—such as drra, dana, dada, mana, rérra: 
pdppn : vdvva, vévvos: Also, what is especi- 
ally worth noting, in rv7¢s ‘little’. It can hardly 
be coincidence that two words for ‘little’, pends 
and show consonant gemination. 
is more frequent than pexpés in Homer, where it 


From there was formed (-xos), 
the base of which is found 
in Doric inscriptions denoting a boy in the third 
year of training, or ten years old. *pixxexos is of 
interest in showing a diminutive termination 
added on to what had itself originally been, as an 
affectionate by-form, the equivalent of a dimin- 
utive, but had lost that meaning. 

By contrast with this comparative wealth of 
formations from the stem of psx-, it is important 
to note that from oA‘yos there was made no 
diminutive and no affectionate form. Clearly the 
meaning of the word did not encourage it. 
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IS THE HERACLIDAE MUTILATED? 


Fasputa misere mutila: this notice in the Oxford edition, reinforced in the critical 
apparatus, warns the reader against the transmitted text of the Heraclidae.' It tends 
to perpetuate the view which Wilamowitz, following up the hints of G. Hermann and 
A. Kirchhoff, propounded in 1882.2 The sweeping assurance of his famous article gave 
it a publicity which makes a detailed rehearsal superfluous. Wilamowitz throughout 
his life stuck to the opinion that ‘wir lesen die Herakliden in der Bearbeitung eines 
Régisseurs’. Dissentient voices have been raised from time to time.* M. Pohlenz in 
1930 even proposed an interpretation of the Heraclidae which quietly discarded the 
thesis of Wilamowitz.5 Nevertheless the latter appears still to hold the field at least 
in the English-speaking countries.® If it is correct, the Heraclidae of Euripides is 
beyond our reach. This conclusion has indeed, quite recently, been drawn by H. D. F. 
Kitto.’ 

In reconsidering the arguments upon which the thesis of Wilamowitz was based, 
I shall be brief where I can refer to predecessors. If I may anticipate my result, 
the objections raised by Wilamowitz do not appear to bear out his conclusion. On 
the contrary, properly assessed they intimate the unity and balance of the original 
composition. ; 

The assumption that the extant text of the Heraclidae is mutilated rests mainly 
upon arguments drawn from the text itself. But certain facts outside the actual text, 
which have been quoted in support, may here first be reviewed. 

Frr. 851-4 and 949 N. are frequently supposed to come from the Heraclidae and 
thus, by their very existence, to demonstrate the incompleteness of its transmitted 
text.2 Out of the five fragments four are preserved by Stobaeus. It is a common 
experience that in ancient florilegia, catenae, and similar compilations the symbols 
indicating the sources of the single excerpts are displaced, omitted, or wrongly re- 
solved. Hence dislocation, mutilation, omission, or faulty combination of quotations 
are normal features of this kind of literature.? The alleged fragments from the 
Heraclidae afford ample illustration of this rule. 

Stobaeus (iv. 25. 2 ff. Hense) drew frr. 852 and 949 from an anthology which was 
also laid under contribution by the compiler of the lanx satura Eurtpidea which is 
attached to the excerpt of Orion’s Antholognomicum in cod. Vienn. cccxx!. ‘Orion’ 
gives no indication of the plays from which his quotations originally came. The scribe 


' Euripidis Fabulae, ed. G. Murray, tom. i, 
1902 .. . 1940; vide notas ad argum. et vv. 629, 822, 
1052 et sub fin. 

2 Hermes, xvii, 1882, 337; reprinted in Kleine 
Schriften, i, 1935, 82. Cf. G. Hermann ap. Eurt- 
pidis Tragoediae, rec. A. Matthiae, viii, 1824, 257, 
and ib. 215; Euripidis Trag. ed. A. Kirchhoff, 
ii, 1855, 496, note on v. 627. 

3 Wilamowitz, Herakles, i', 1883, 218, and 
again in Der Glaube der Hellenen, i, 1931, 299. 

4 e.g. G. H. Macurdy, Class. Quart., i, 1907, 
299; Johanna Schmidt, ‘Freiwilliger Opfertod bei 
Euripides’, R.V.V., xvii. 2, 1921; L. Méridier, 
Euripide, i, 1925, 186; P. Schmutzer, Eos, xxxiii, 
1930, 358; S. Koerner, Studia Leopolit., iv, 1932, 
38; J. Smereka, Eos, 1932, 251. 

5 Max Pohlenz, Die griechische Tragoedie, 


1930, 1. 375} il. 104. 

© Some assenting voices: F. Pfister, Der 
Reliquienkult im Altertum, i, 1909, 114; G. Nor- 
wood, Greek Tragedy, 1920, 204; W. Schadewaldt, 
Monolog und Selbstgesprach, 1926, 15; J. Geffcken, 
Griechische Literaturgeschichte, i, 1926, 188; T. 
Zielinski, Irestone, i, 1931, 350, n. 1 (Eos suppl. 2; 
reprinted from Philologus, |v, 1896); John H. 
McLean, Amer. Journ. Phil., lv, 1934, 197; D. L. 
Page, Actors’ Interpolations in Greek Tragedy, 
1934, 35- 7 Greek Tragedy, 1939, 187, n. 3. 

8 This argument has been thoroughly and 
fruitfully discussed by Pohlenz, l.c. 

9 Actually two quotations in Stobaeus from 
the Heraclidae are ascribed to the Kpjoca: 
vv. 745-7 (Stob. iv. 31 b. 40) and vv. 86s f. (ib. 
iv. 41. 264). 
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appears not even to have separated the single entries.' The section in question illus- 
trates the duties of children towards their parents. It begins, both in ‘Orion’ and 
Stobaeus, with two lines extolling filial piety in general. This quotation is followed, 
in ‘Orion’ only, by another drawn from a different context. This second fragment 
begins, like the first, with “Oovis 5€. It consists of three verses condemning failure in 
fulfilling the duty to the father.* Schneidewin failed to separate the two fragments, 
both of which refer to male children. Although Meineke had corrected him, Schneide- 
win was followed by Nauck, who combined the two quotations into his fr. 852. In the 
Stobaeus MSS. S, M, A the first fragment is assigned to the Heraclidae,+ but Trin- 
cavelli, like ‘Orion’, does not indicate its provenance. This ascription, in one only out 
of the three extant witnesses, must be due to a fault of the tradition.’ In the Hera- 
clidae there is no son who could be praised for preserving, throughout his life, piety 
towards his parents.® 

The two anthologists further elaborate the chapter de colendis parentibus by two 
quotations from Euripides, each of which begins with the words Ov« gor. and com- 
prises three lines. They are designed to urge the obligation of children towards father 
and mother severally. The first? begins with the two verses Held. 297-8,8 which by 
themselves are not to the point, extolling, as they do, the advantage of noble descent. 
The additional verse Kai trois texotow agiav véuew (fr. 949 N.) gives to the cita- 
tion the semblance of suitability. This verse may come from some Euripidean drama ; 
it certainly does not come from the Heraclidae. ‘To honour one’s parents’ is a duty; 


it is in no way a yépas to be put on an equal footing with the descent from a noble: 


father. In fact Stobaeus (iv. 29c. 46 H.), quoting Hcld. 297-304 under the fitting head- 
ing zrepi evyeveias, omits this line which is alien to the argument of Iolaus’ speech. 
For frr. 853 and 854 Stobaeus? is our only source. The former fragment is ascribed 
to the Antiope by the Trincavelli MSS. The ascription, in the other group of manu- 
scripts, to Heraclidae might be considered, if there were in this play a person fit to 
receive this moral exhortation from someone speaking 1m loco parentis. No such per- 
son appears in Heraclidae, since Hyllus had outgrown this kind of education and had, 
besides, been bereft of the parents he should honour. But the Antiope contained an 
exhortation of this kind (fr. 206), probably addressed to one of his foster-children by 
the BovxdAos who, like the adroupyds in the Electra, is the embodiment of genuine 
virtue in a humble frame. Fr. 853 fits this setting. Fr. 854 finally Stobaeus, or rather 
one manuscript (A) of Stobaeus, ascribes to Euripides’ Herakles. Nauck’s conjecture 
‘Heraclidae’ might be taken into consideration, if this drama offered any context 
suited to this slighty comical evaluation of glorious death and sweet survival. 
There remains schol. Ven. on Aristophanes Eq. 214 asserting that Aristophanes 
‘parodied the iambus from the Heraclidae’. Nothing comparable to the Aristophanic 
verse is found in the Heraclidae, and it would be very difficult to find a place in it for 
anything of the kind. Even if this scholion were assumed to give evidence for the loss 
of a verse or two, say, from the dispute between the Argive herald and Demophon, 


skipped the quotation from Held. and the follow- 


1 Judging from Schneidewin’s notes in his 
ing heading. (The suggestion is P. Maas’s.) 


edition, Coniectanea Critica, 1839, 37 (distinxt 


versibus) and 96 (versus quem . . . Separavimus). 

2 dvcavras MS.: ddcavra Meineke 
(Stobaeus, iv, 1857, p. xlvi; r& dvcavre wrongly 
Schneidewin). The metrical howler may have 
been introduced by the anthologist in order to 
make the quotation fit this section. 

3 56, 7. 

* tp S; M; A. 

5 The scribe of the archetye appears to have 


© The rejection of a son failing to honour his 
father (fr. 852, vv. 3-5), if anything, suits Held. 
even less. 

7 ‘Orion’ inverts the order: he has more to 
say about the relation between father and child- 
ren, while Stobaeus concludes his Euripidean 
section with the quotation of fr. 358 (Erechtheus). 

8 *Ev praef. Stob. 

9 iii. 1. 80 and 7. 8 Hense. 
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this would only represent an instance of transcriptional corruption of the text. It 
could not support the assertion that the structural context of the Heraclidae had been 
wilfully altered. Obviously, however, every caution is indicated in drawing any con- 


clusions from so vague a testimony. 


In concluding this section, it can be stated that outside evidence, while plentiful 
in support of the transmitted form of the Heraclidae,' fails to preserve one single verse 
unattested by the Laurentian MS. of this drama. 

The hypothesis of the Heraclidae towards its end contains the phrase ravrnv 
(Macaria) peév obv edyev@s ériunoav (-cev cod.).2, According to A. Kirchhoff 
these words refer to a scene in the original, now lost, which contained a report about 
Macaria’s death followed by a dirge. This assertion has been repeated (e.g.) in the 


Oxford edition. 


The bearing of the words in question depends upon the authority of the hypothesis 
as a whole and, in particular, upon the confidence in the details of its wording. It 
follows from the examination of the tragic hypotheses in general (which I cannot here 
present) that the hypothesis of the Heraclidae derives from a summary of all Euri- 
pidean plays which was probably produced in the first or second century of our era. 
Its evidence about the plot of the Heraclidae would therefore appear to merit every 
consideration—if the codex Laurentianus could be assumed to preserve the précis in 
its original form. This, however, is not the case. 

Of the tragic hypotheses not one has survived in its original form. Editors and 
scribes denied them the respect with which they treated the text of the dramas. That 
of the Heraclidae is, in its essence, 1,200 years older than the manuscript which alone 
preserves it. These years have left their mark. Like all the extant hypotheses of 
dramas surviving in L alone, i.e. J.T., Jon, H.F., Cycl., Supl., it is a fragment cover- 
ing only part of the play. This fragment has itself suffered alteration. The analysis 
indicates that its authority is rather below the average, for it contains statements 
which cannot, in their present form, have been in the original précis. It is suggested 
that the clause referring to Macaria’s death is one of them. 

The hypotheses of this type usually begin by echoing the relevant prologue. So 
does Heraclidae (until xparoivros). In this section the Heraclidae are alleged to have 
taken refuge not in the Tetrapolis but at Athens. This statement is in agreement 
with the mythographical tradition extant (e.g.) in Pausanias and Apollodorus, but it 
is at variance with Euripides. The error is not likely to have been in the original. 

The following two sentences (until wAvywper) reproduce vv. 270-84. Thereafter the 
lengthy description (until 7yetro) of Demophon’s dilemma, based upon vv. 405-16, 
contains another mis-statement. The oracles are reported to have demanded the human 
sacrifice, not to Kepn, but to Demeter. The wording éav Ajunrpr . . . ofdén 
suggests that the writer found in his text of the drama, v. 408, the same error which 
is in L (and hence P), viz. zapOévov xopynv Ajunrpe instead of 7. Kopn Anuntpos. In any 
case his reading of the text must have been singularly superficial and ungrammatical. 


This charge cannot be laid at the door of the original author of the Evpimidov foropiau. ° 


The next phrase (rv ..... daéorn) contains still another mis-statement: it is 
not correct to say that Macaria ‘knew beforehand’ (zpoyvoica) the deadly oracle. 


1 See the testimonia in the editions of Kirchhoff 
and Méridier. 

2 This statement derives no support whatever 
from schol. Aristophanis Eg. 1151, where the 
reference to Macaria’s death, bracketed by 
Duebner, is nequissima nequam interpolationis 
interpolatio (Wilamowitz, Ind. schol. Gryph., 
1882, p. vi= Kleine Schriften, i, 1935, 66). No 


manuscript contains it. 

3 A similar though less serious mistake in the 
first hypothesis of the Oed. Col. was cited by 
Cl. H. Moore (Harvard Studies in Class. Phil., 
xii, 1901, 292) in evidence of its composite 
character. 

+ L. 
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Besides, the name Macaria looks as if it had been inserted later into an existing 
context.’ 

Unlike the whole of the preceding sections, the closing phrase aims at covering 
an ensemble of several scenes. The attempt miscarries. ‘Having recognized the pres- 
ence of the enemies they themselves (who?) set out for the battle’: this phrase omits 
all reference to Alcmena and very imperfectly suggests the report of Hyllus’ messenger 
and Iolaus’ arming and departure. The difference of method compared with the rest 
of the hypothesis, the absence of a definite subject, the absence of any mention of 
Alcmena, and the general lack of precision, permit the assumption that this closing 
phrase is not original. Modelled upon the pév-odv pattern typical of these summaries, 
it may have been designed to make up for the lost conclusion of the original.? Even if 
it is regarded as genuine, the shortcomings just enumerated forbid our drawing from 
this unprecise phrase conclusions about the details of the dramatic action. 

The judgement about the clause ravrnv peév edyevdis is 
determined by the preceding examination of the rest of the hypothesis. These six 
words, which Kirchhoff used as a main prop of his theory, form the first part of a 
bipartite sentence, the second half of which has proved to be’unprecise. The same 
holds good of the clause which immediately precedes the words in question. Generally 
speaking, the evidence of a witness so extensively convicted of inaccuracy is unsuited 
to sustain an indictment of far-reaching consequence, an indictment moreover which 
can be substantiated only if this very witness is credited with the most minute 
accuracy of detail. The crucial words ravrny ... . ériunoav refer to the situation after 
Macaria’s dedication. Just as in the previous reference to Athens, the wording may 
here be influenced by a tradition independent of the Euripidean drama: the ‘honours’ 
paid to Macaria’s grave are basic to the paroemiographical theory which explains the 
proverb BaAA’ eis waxapiav with reference to the heroine.’ As a précis of what we read 
in the drama, this clause is not strictly correct. Its original form is, at least for the 
time being, beyond our reach. This fact cannot justify the tremendous assumption 
that the drama had lost a complete act. As it stands, the first part of the closing 
period of the hypothesis renders vv. 621 ff. (cf. vv. 598 ff.) far less loosely than vv. 
630—783 are intimated by its second part ; yet nobody has so far endeavoured to use 
the latter as a basis for the ‘reconstruction’ of the last acts. And indeed, any attempt 
to bring the text of the Heraclidae into strict agreement with the hypothesis as it 
stands in L would make the criticism of Kirchhoff and his successors appear con- 
servative. The particular phrase which Kirchhoff used as an argument in support of 
his thesis could indeed refer also to an action such as he imagined the Euripidean 
original to have contained. But it cannot serve to demonstrate the correctness of his 
assumption, for it can as well refer to the drama as we read it in L. 


IT 


There are then no extraneous arguments in support of the alleged ‘mutilation’ and 
‘interpolation’ of the Heraclidae. It remains to consider the arguments which have 
been derived, in support of the same thesis, from the text of the drama itself. 

As it stands in the codex unicus Laurentianus, the Heraclidae has indeed, like its 
companions, suffered from transcriptional corruption. Already after the second verse 


™ On the basis of the index personarum this been demonstrated by the papyrus published by 
could be done at any time. The anonymous C. Gallavotti in Riv. dt Filol. \xi, 1933, 177. 
‘daughter of Heracles’ had been dubbed Macaria 3 See (e.g.) Zenobius, l.c. (rév radov tiypadvres) 
at least as early as in the days of Duris of and schol. Plat. Hipp. I, 293.a (xara riyjv). The 
Samos. paroemiographical evidence has been conveni- 
2 The addition would be comparable with that _ ently presented by Wilamowitz (Ind. schol. Gryph. 
at the end of the hypothesis of Rhes. which has 1882, p. iv = Kleine Schriften, i, 1935, 63). 
4599-16 E 
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a short lacuna has unhinged the syntax and the following antithesis: a line such as 
apwyds, evévTevKtos, GAA’ Kaxds (using Reiske’s suggestion) has dropped out at 
an early date.' At the other end of the drama, v. 1047 is an interpolation (Wecklein) ,? 
and in v. 1050 Madvig was right in writing év@a for efra: otherwise xopuilere could not 
mean ‘carry off’. In between there are many other corruptions. But ‘mutilation’ and 
‘actors’ interpolations’ are an altogether different proposition. 

In support of this proposition attention has been drawn to the fact that the 
Heraclidae is shorter than all other Euripidean tragedies. After all, one must be the 
shortest. In a harmonious proportion every element—speeches, dialogues, songs—is 
comparatively short. Accordingly the whole drama is short. In an analogous pro- 
portion every element in the Phoenissae, and accordingly the whole drama, is long. 
On Held. vv. 353-80, the vigorous song stressing the readiness of Athens, newly pledged, 
to fight for the right, Wilamowitz commented: ‘sollte er [Euripides] wirklich nicht 
eingesehen haben, dass hier nur ein Lied auf Athena folgen durfte?’ I presume that 
on this ground few critics would nowadays deny Euripides the authorship of this song. 
He gained a means for contrasting the Athenian attitude with the Argive by making 
the chorus apostrophize the absent messenger. Wilamowitz also objected to the 
beautiful song of comfort and praise which follows Macaria’s dedication (vv. 508 ff.), 
because it consists of strophe and antistrophe only. But, as Johanna Schmidt 
observed, the analogous song following Menoeceus’ dedication* has the same 
structure. 

Nor is anything missing before the closing anapaests (v. 1053). The chorus, here 
almost as colourless as normally in the final exit, concurs with Alemena’s order to the 
servants (1050).5 *Ozaédoi (v. 1053) is addressed to the dudes of v. 1050: with Euripides, 
o7radds Means ‘servant’ ; it is never applied to the members of the chorus. The chorus 
of the Heraclidae have from the first owned their sympathy with Alcmena’s thirst 
for revenge.° What meek reservation they at last hazarded (v. 1018 f.) is allayed by 
Alcmena’s disgraceful suggestion v. 1020 f. It leaves them free from reproach’ and 
even safeguards their country’s future.* The forceful protest against Alemena’s deed 
has been voiced, on the basis of the Athenian véyos, by Iolaus’ messenger.? He alone 
among those present is in a position to know the orders which Hyllus has given, 
complying with the wishes of the Athenian chiefs ; hence he uses language very differ- 
ent from that of the tame chorus.’° The sharpness of this dispute would have been 


1 v. 2 is ungrammatical. A Greek may say ods 
but not coi wéduxa. méAas then stands 
in need of a governing noun or adjective. The 
lacuna is indicated also by the context. The 
point of Iolaus’ sentence is that the righteous 
man, though useful and agreeable to others, is 
himself lost; in contradistinction to the xaxdés, 
whose actions are determined by the regard for 
xépdos (cf. Hyps. fr. 758 and Antiope frr. 187 
and 194). Like Bellerophontes (whose prologue 
in the Stheneboea affords the one extant analogy 
to that of the Heraclidae) Iolaus at once proceeds 
to reveal the personal experiences which occa- 
sioned his initial pronouncement. The very 
point of his bipartite déyya, corresponding with 
v. 11, has dropped out after v. 2. Like so many 
corruptions in the text of the Attic drama the 
loss must be ascribed to pre-Alexandrian times, 
for Stobaeus (iii. 10. 1) quotes the mutilated text. 

2 The insertion of an epexegetical infinitive 
after uéAAere—a typical kind of interpolation— 


makes nonsense of the following verse. Eury- 
stheus has ‘shown a perfectly safe way’, not for 
killing himself but for securing wéAe owrnpiav 
«ra. (v. 1045 f.). The way to this goal Alemena 
suggests in v. 1049: Eurystheus is the enemy, and 
will be useful through his death. Her command 
in v. 1050 is the logical outcome of these premises. 
The progress of the argument is spoiled by v. 
1047. Its spuriousness is underlined by xreivew 
v. 1047 anticipating v. 1049 and «xra- 
vovras V. 1051. 

3 Cf. Or. 1652; fr. 310; S. Oed. Col. 504, 812. 

4 Phoen. 1018. 

5 Cf. Rhes. 131; S. Phil. 1448. 

© v. 981 f. 

7 v. 1054 f. 

8 v. 1045 f. 

9 vv. 961-74; the third verse of the sticho- 
mythia has dropped out. 

10 Cf. especially v. 971 f. with 1020 f. and with 


981 f. 
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blunted by duplication. As it stands, the ending of the Heraclidae is structurally 
similar to that of Sophocles’ Electra (which has likewise, and with similar wantonness, 
been suspected). 

The main stumbling-block to modern interpreters of the Heraclidae has been the 
Macaria scene. That the heroine should be nameless is indeed surprising, at least 
to the modern reader. Wilamowitz has given good reasons for believing that she was 
Euripides’ invention, and that he forbore to give her a name. There appears to have 
been an unwritten law preventing the yopodiddoxado of the classical age, i.e. before 
Agathon, from intruding the creations of their imagination into the established 
realm of the myth. This might account for the anonymity of ‘Macaria’ (whose identi- 
fication by Hellenistic scholars we accept). However, the context forbids the insertion 
(once advocated by Usener, but long since abandoned) ofa passage giving Macaria’sname. 

‘Macarie’, says Méridier, ‘annonce Polyxéne, comme Alcméne fait pressentir 
Hécube.’ The analogy, to which that between Eurystheus and Polymestor must be 
added, is obvious and instructive. But the critics, forgetting that cognate motives 
may serve different artistic ends, were prompted by it to remodel the Heraclidae. 
Kirchhoff required a messenger’s report of Macaria’s death, such as Talthybius gives 
about Polyxena, followed by a dirge such as, in fact, is not found in the Hecubda nor in 
any comparable context. This twofold scene Kirchhoff supposed to have dropped out 
before v. 630. Wilamowitz recognized that ‘die Uberlieferung schliesst einen Ausfall 
vor 631 aus’. It would indeed have been a miraculous kind of mechanical accident 
which could result in the disappearance of just one complete act. Even more miracu- 
lous—after the supposed lacuna the action proceeds exactly from the point which it 
had reached before it, the allegedly loose ends being entwined indissolubly. 

The matter ought to have ended here, and another explanation of the peculiar 
features of the Macaria scene been sought. But the ‘mutilation’ of the drama was a 
point of dogma. Wilamowitz chose to denounce as actors’ interpolations those sec- 
tions of the transmitted text which resist the intrusion of Kirchhoff’s supplement. No 
other objection could be raised against vv. 630-60. They are avowedly in the Euripi- 
dean style: ‘otherwise the connoisseurs of the Euripidean language would long since 
have detected them’ (Wilamowitz). It is an amazing piece of special pleading. 

Having removed the original ties Wilamowitz felt free to insert his own version. 
The result proves him wrong. What he left of the Euripidean drama still voices an 
irrefutable protest against this operation and testifies to its previous integrity. The 
messenger’s report about the battle against Eurystheus' by its very presence contra- 
dicts the assumption of a previous report about Macaria’s death. For [ph. Taur. 
and Helen are the first Euripidean dramas to embody two such reports.? Moreover, 
the allegedly lost scene was said, by its devisers, to have served to explain Alcmena’s 
wrath against Eurystheus—as though her previous experiences were not explanation 
enough. Yet after it, and throughout, Alcmena is as unaware of Macaria’s death ‘as 
if’ she had never heard of it. She had not. 

The particular structure of the Macaria scene itself likewise contradicts the assump- 
tion that originally it had been followed by a detailed report about her death. Differ- 
ent from the analogous passages in Hec. and Phoen., it alone has a farewell speech of 
the heroine. This speech, and also the preceding dialogue, anticipate those motives 
which stand out in Talthybius’ report about Polyxena’s death: the stress laid on the 
voluntary character of the devotion,? the victim’s concern for decency,‘ the reverence 
due to her after the immolation.’ What then should the hypothetical messenger in 

’ vv. 799 ff. Demophon reported Macaria’s death. 

2 Cf. Joh. Rassow, De Euripidis nuntiorum 3 Hec. 547 ff., cf. Held. 547 ff. 
narrationibus, 1883, 6. Rassow strove to save 4 Hec. 568 ff., cf. Held. 565 ff. 
Wilamowitz’s thesis by the suggestion that 5 Hec. 573 ff., cf. Held. 588 ff. and 599. 
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the Heraclidae have reported? Nothing except the actual execution remains to be 
stated. This is done in vv. 819-23. Wilamowitz had also to cut out these verses be- 
cause they disallow his hypothesis. This again is the only reproach which can be 
levelled against them. For we reject the assertion that Hyllus could not have challenged 
Eurystheus unless he had previously taken a life insurance, as it were, by his sister’s 
slaughter. Moreover, the verses in question are safeguarded against critical inter- 
ference by the parallel Jph. A. 1083. It is impossible to visualize an interpolator 
adapting, for this speech, a choice expression from a chorus in another drama. The 
briefness of the reference is not more surprising in the Heracitdae than in Phoen. 1ogo. 
Its comparative obscurity, resulting from the victim’s not being named, falls in with 
Alcmena’s persistent ignorance of Macaria’s fate, the dramatic reason for which re- 
mains to be sought. The same end is served by the reference being couched in terms 
normally used to describe the sacrifices which were traditionally offered before every 
battle. To the audience the hint in Aawudv Bporetwv, prepared by the preceding ovx 
éueAAor, is unmistakable. Alcmena pays as little attention to it as Oedipus to Jocasta’s 
hardly veiled farewell.t She is bent upon the main topic of the messenger’s report, 
namely the outcome of the battle and the capture of Eurystheus. Had she been aware 
of Macaria’s fate, the whole drama would have been quite different. But Alcmena is 
not Hecuba. She is not the central figure of this drama, two-thirds of which are over 
when she enters the stage. She has her definite and limited role in the last act and 
only there, as has Macaria in the second. Evadne in the Suppliants, Chrysothemis in 
Sophocles’ Electra, Oceanus in Aeschylus’ Prometheus, are other instances illustrating 
the freedom of the poet in limiting the use he chooses to make of his characters. He 
is likewise free, within the limits of probability, to assign such words to his speakers, 
and such perception to his listeners, as will serve his dramatic purpose.? 

Arguing in a circle is not as invariably a vice in literary criticism as it is in logic. 
It may even be held that in the former field all pertinent results are reached by the 
thorough application of that suspect method. In the present case it results in the 
refutation of its basic assumption. The Laurentian MS. gives us the genuine Hera- 
clidae. The opposite assumption has served to reveal the unassailable coherence of the 


artistic whole. 
G. ZUNTZ. 
OXFORD. 


1 Soph. O.R. 1071. 2 Cf. schol. Hipp. 803; schol. S. O.T. 447. 
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447. 


PLANTS IN PLATO’S TIMAEUS 


‘Now that all parts and members of the mortal creature had been fashioned into one, 
seeing that it must be the creature’s lot for reasons of necessity to spend its life in the 
domain of fire and air and that it was like to waste away being continually melted and 
emptied by their onslaught, the gods contrived reinforcement for it. Blending a being 
kindred to man’s being but with different shapes and senses, they brought it into life, 
a second kind of living creature. Trees, plants, and seeds are these, and those among 
them which are cultivated types to-day have arrived at their mild benevolence to 
man only because they have been civilized by his husbandry ; formerly only the wild 
kinds existed, for these are older than the cultivated. Now everything that is alive, 
whatever it be, may perfectly correctly and of right be termed ‘a living creature’. 
The creature now in question has at any rate the third kind of soul which our discourse 
told us is situated between the midriff and the navel. This kind of soul has nothing of 
opining or of reasoning mind, but it has sensation of pleasant and painful with attend- 
ant desires. For continually it is subject to every impression. Its manner of birth has 
not granted it the power to revolve by itself in itself upon itself rejecting outside 
motion. and asserting its own and thus by beholding all things by native endowment 
of soul! to reason out aught of its own concerns. So it has life and is not some second 
being other than a living creature, but it stays fixed, rooted, motionless, for it has 
never been granted movement of its own initiation.’ 


This passage contains the only systematic treatment of plants to be found in 
Plato’s dialogues. It is very condensed: almost every phrase is related to other parts 
of Timaeus’ discourse or to current opinions. The first part (to 77B1) deals with 
plants as human nutriment, the rest of the passage with their status in the universe 
apart from their fulfilment of this function. It seems simplest to comment on the 
passage by considering the points of interest in the order of their occurrence. There is, 
of course, no necessary correspondence between this order of occurrence and the 
relative importance of the matters raised, but the writer has tried to indicate his own 
estimate of relative importance by commenting on some of the points at greater 
length. 


kai mvedpate cuveBawev avayKns Kai dua tadta TovTwY THKOMEVOV 
kevovpevov BonBevav adr@ pnxavavrar. 

ovpmeduxora marks the completion of the work of the lesser gods in building the 
human body. Timaeus began to describe this work at 69 A. The gods built a compact 
frame of bone encasing the marrow which was the immediate vehicle’ of the soul, the 
immortal element being housed in the head and the mortal elements in the trunk. 
About the bone framework they then fashioned the body, a defence for it capable of 
withstanding wind and weather for a time. 

pépn Kai An is probably rhetorical,* and does not imply the Aristotelian distinc- 
tion.5 Kai can hardly refer to the internal agents of digestion and 
respiration as Archer-Hind suggests, for it is man, not his food, who is condemned to 


Reading xariSévri mdvra dvce at 77 C 23. v. Theory of Motion in Plato’s Later Dialogues, 


infr. ad fin. Pp. 49. 

4 Cf. Laws 795; also Philebus 14£ init., 
where Badham sought to emend dya to dAda to 
differentiate and in sense. 

5 Ar. Hist. An. 1. 1. 4868. 


2 Plato, Timaeus 76 E 7 ff. 

3 The %vy7 was immaterial, the marrow only 
a xtros. The writer may perhaps be allowed to 
refer, for fuller discussion of this point, to The 
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live in the domain of these two elements; but it does not follow that Taylor is right 
in seeing a reference only to the effect of climate, however drastic the effect of the 
suns and winds of Attica may be. Fire and air, being constituted of the sharpest 
triangles, are the more active assailants of the body. It is they who ultimately prevail 
in senile decay and natural death.' 

The need for nutriment arises from these attacks of fire and water on the human 
frame, and these things belong to the realm of Necessity in which man must live his 
bodily life ; but the contrivance of the gods in creating plants as nutriment is an action 
of intelligent planning to conquer and control Necessity. At 43 B we have a vivid 
description of the disturbance wrought by the flood of zpo¢7 upon the infant soul, but 
the point here made is that the infant’s body would not survive long under ‘necessary’ 
conditions without the replenishment that zpo¢y brings. The action of the gods is 
therefore a Bonfeva by which life under mundane conditions can be prolonged, even 
though in infancy and in the unphilosophical state the influx of tpo¢y can be a mixed 
blessing. A right use of food is made by the philosopher who eats in order that the 
mind in him may persuade and control Necessity enough for his life to be prolonged 
to a healthy old age. 

Taylor and Cornford point out that since animals are not yet created, the question 
of animal nutriment cannot arise in any case ; but Taylor goes on to say that, even if the 
passage did point to a favouring of vegetarianism by Timaeus, it is a mistake to draw 
any conclusion from it as to Plato’s own views and practice (Comm., p. 541). Adam’s 
note on Republic 2. 372 B 9g seems still the best short summary on this last question. 
Inconsistency in permitting meat-eating (3. 404 B) and yet holding the doctrine of 
transmigration of human into animal souls (10. 618 A: Caiwv re yap mavrwr Biovs) is found 
in the Republic itself, and such inconsistent meat-eating was probably condoned by 
‘broad-minded’ Pythagoreans as well as by Plato. 


Ths yap avOpwrivns avyyev} picews iddats Kai Kepavvirtes, 
wal? Erepov CHov elvar, durevovaww 

The gods therefore create plants, a second class of {@a. Taylor translates ovyyev7j 
as ‘coeval’ and supposes the meaning of the remark to be that plants are as ancient 
as men and older than women and animals. Yet their creation is at least subsequent 
to that of men in the discourse, and there seems no support from Ast’s lexicon for 
the use of ovyyevys or cvyyéveva by Plato in the sense of ‘exactly contemporary’.* The 
literal meaning, ‘kindred by reason of the same origin’, suits perfectly. Men and 
plants are both brought into being by the lesser gods and may be contrasted in this 
respect with women and animals, who arise subsequently from men by degeneration. 

The gods blend the being of the plants with ‘different shapes and senses’. idéac 
refers to general configuration. Plato does not say here explicitly that plants are 
inverted in relation to men, but this is clearly implied in what he says later in the 


1 Timaeus 81B ff. This view of the meaning 
of év mupi xai mvedpar: has the support of Galen, 
whose commentary on this part of Tzmaeus is 
extant (ed. Daremberg, p. 8). He says that fire 
and air, as contrasted with earth and water, are 
Spactixwrepa Kai padora ev trois Cwors. 

2 See the Epilogue in Cornford, Plato’s 
Cosmology (p. 361). 

3 Politicus 271 D and Laws 782 A ff. imply that 
an ideal vegetarianism was relegated to a primi- 
tive ‘golden age’. Aristotle in his [epi rév 
TIvOayopeiwv (Ar. fragment 194 (Rose)) and the 
relevant passages in Iamblichus, V.P. and 
Diogenes Laertius suggest fourth-century Pytha- 


gorean disputes on ‘where to draw the line’. The 
Epinomis (975 A) tells us that philosophy has 
partly abolished cannibalism, partly reduced it 
to lawful proportions. 

4 Taylor (ad loc.) quotes Ar. Hist. An. 518418. 
The nearest approach of ovyyevys to the sense 
‘coeval’ in the Timaeus appears to be at 30D fin., 
where we find {gov év dpardv, doa atrot 
Kara ovyyevh évrds Exov éavtod, avve- 
ornoe. But here, too, xara dvow shows that the 
idea of ‘kindred’ is primary and that any notion 
of ‘contemporary’ coming-into-being is quite 
secondary. 
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dialogue. Man is ¢urov éyyevov odpdvov. Man’s root—namely his head, con- 
taining the reasoning circles of thought—is in the divine region. éxeiBev yap, dbev 7 
Tmpwrn Ths yeveors Edu, TO Kedadjy Kai pilav avaxpepavvv, wav 
70 o@pa. (90 A 4 ff.). Cornford finds the same implication in the description of procrea- 
tion at 91 A, where the brain is the root from which the seed descends through the 
marrow of the trunk and issues like the fruit of a tree. This seems a somewhat earthly 
anticlimax to the passage just preceding, but the two passages together fully establish 
the fact that Plato sees the plant as upside down in relation to man; and it therefore 
seems reasonable to conjecture that aAAas iddars in this passage has this specific 
meaning—apart from its reference to the evident fact that plants do look different 
from human beings.! Animals had not yet been created ; so the possible similarity of 
certain animals to plants is irrelevant. 

The aAdat aicPjoers are not so easy to define. Galen quotes his own zepi duvoixdv 
Suvdpewr brrouvyjpara and supports Plato against Aristotle’s denial of ato@yars to plants. 
Galen says that plants can sense what suits their growth and reject what does not,’ 
but this is Galen, not Plato. We must not suppose that dAAax aioPjoers here means or 
implies aAAa aic@nrypia. aicPjces in man do not necessarily possess differentiated 
aio@yrnpia, and plant sensations are probably to be regarded as analogues to the 
Kowa. Trepi TO of which Timaeus has already spoken at 64 A. Per- 
haps plant sensations differ from those of men because they are what ours would be if 
we had only the lowest ‘kind’ of soul. All our sensations penetrate to the higher 
‘kinds’ of soul in us. Those of the plants cannot do so, and therefore must be ‘other’. 


& 57) viv juepa Sévdpa Kai dura Kai yewpyias mpos 
€oxev, mpiv dé Hv Ta aypiwy yévn, THY Huepwv 

The newly created beings are trees, plants, and seeds. We need suppose no rigid 
distinction between plants and trees, but the special mention of owépyara is somewhat 
surprising. Perhaps the seed is mentioned as bearing a new individual life and having 
a soul of its own. Mr. W. K. C. Guthrie suggests that seeds are of special importance 
as nutriment. Plato is concentrating here on the capacity of the new creations to 
feed man, and seeds (grain, fruit, etc.) are of primary importance as food. Professor 
Hackforth has pointed out that a is to be taken with 7jjyepa, ‘the trees which are now 
tame’. All trees are not now tame; some are, through man’s husbandry; others 
remain wild, as all once were. Archer-Hind, Taylor, and Cornford all obscure this by 
their translation: ‘These are the cultivated trees, plants, and seeds.’ 

The gods did not leave trees and plants to grow from their seeds or men would 
have starved, but they made man tame the plants for himself. They provided the 
minimum ‘contrivance’ by which reason could control necessity, but there was none 
of the ‘automatic’ provision of nutriment which is described in the Politicus, when 
gods were the shepherds of men.3 If the plants themselves are without 50a, Aoyuopds, 
and vois, Plato can hardly have believed that they co-operated in their own education. 
Protagoras in the Theaetetus is made to say: ‘I assert that when plants are sickly and 
have depraved sensations, husbandmen substitute sound and healthy sensations for 
these’, but it is very doubtful whether anything so definitely Protagorean can 
possibly be read into our present passage. The equation of yewpyia with tarpuxy or 
Oepazreia$ can be paralleled, but hardly the conception of a zaiSevars at the hands of man. 


1 Aristotle, of course, said also that the root of Kai ddAdrprov yuwpife. (Galen, In Tim. Plat., 
a plant was equivalent to the head (see especially ed. Daremberg, p. 8). 
De incessu animalium 706s; De partibus anima- 3 Politicus 271 D ff., especially 272 A. 
liam 68635). 4 Theaet. 167 B. 

2 ody 6 5 Cf. Sophistes 219 A (cited by Taylor, ad 
yévous idiov peréxew Ta TO yap oixeidv  oc.). 
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Trav yap ovv av Tov Chv, C@ov pev av ev dpOdrara. 

We have now reached the more important sentences (beginning at 77 B 2), which 
deal with the status of plants in the universe apart from their relation to man. We 
begin with the explicit statement that the plants are {@a. This is at once a vindication 
of Empedocles! and an opposite view to that taken by Aristotle. It probably reflects 
contemporary controversy in the Academy, though not necessarily personal disagree- 
ment between Plato and Aristotle. The Academy was much occupied at this time with 
diatpécers, and its work is satirized in the famous fragment of Epicrates :? 

yap pvaews adopilopevor 
duvexwpilov te Biov 

dévdpwv te Aaxydvwv te yévy 
Kar’, TovTOLs THY KOAOKUYTHY 
e&nralov Tivos €aTi yévous. 


Whether pumpkins were animals was therefore a burning question in the Academy at 
this time, and Aristotle and Plato took opposite sides on it. In effect, while Plato 
recognized only the division into (€@a and dfwa, Aristotle’s division was first into 
Cavra and afwa, and then he made a further subdivision of {évra into {a and dura, 
describing ¢urd as (Ga od lavra.2 When classifying all living things according to 
levels of {wy, Aristotle expressly denies aio@nors to plants and denies them thereby 
the title of {a.* This distinction is not annulled in the zoological works, but speaking 
there as a naturalists he points out that nature passes from lifeless objects to animals 
in such unbroken sequence, interposing beings which ‘live and yet are not animals’, 


that scarcely any difference seems to exist between neighbouring groups. Sponges . 


are almost plants and are stationary. Sessile ascidians are very close to plants, but, 
as they have a flesh-like substance, may be to some extent sensitive. Plato, who is no 
naturalist, objects to this class of {évra pév dvra 5€ od CHa and insists that aicAnars is 
bound up with the lowest form of {wy because it belongs to the lowest kind of the 
soul in his own system. The whole Timaeus passage is an arbitrary placing of plants 
in the scheme of things as predetermined by the Platonic doctrine of the soul in man, 
and it can be understood only in relation to that scheme.® 


ye TodTo 6 viv A€yomev Tov TpiTov 6 petakd dpevav oudadrod 
te Adyos, Sd&ns Aoytopod Kai vod péreotw TO pydev, aicOjoews 
Kai dAyewhs peta 

The plants, then, are {a and have such sensations of external things as pleasant 
or painful, with desire for one and distaste for the other, as a man would have who 
possessed only the third kind of soul. This is a life without dd£a, Aoywopds, or voids. 
We must remember that these are activities of the divine part of the soul housed in the 
brain and that they depend on the functioning of the circles of Same and Other put 
by the Snuoupyds into the soul. These circles resemble in the microcosm the circles 
of Same and Other in the soul of the macrocosm, and they ought to reproduce them. 


t See especially Placita 5. 26. 4 (R.P. 172), ¢vots, while logs and stones had only és (Sext. 


ra dévipa trav ex 
avadivai gyno. Anaxagoras and Democritus 
agreed in regarding ¢ura as faa éyyeca (Vv. 
Plutarch, Quaest. phys. 911 D), but the tradition 
here followed and vindicated by Plato is rather 
the Pythagorean one (cf. Diogenes Laertius 8. 
28, cited Diels-Kranz, F.d.V. i. 449. 24). 

2 Fr. 287 (Koch). 

3 De part. an. 681*10 ff. The Stoics seem to 
have followed Aristotle in their distinction 
between animals with yvy7j and plants with 


Math. 9. 81; see also R.P. 506 A for the statement 
on Philo’s authority that, for the Stoics, puyn dé€ 
€ort mpocetAngvia davraciav Kai 

4 De anima 413°1. 

5 De part. an., loc. cit. 

© It should also be remembered that in the 
De anima of Aristotle (as distinct from the 
zoological works) we find something similar. 
dura have only man’s nutritive soul. Aristotle’s 
treatment of %vx7 there is as anthropocentric as 
Plato’s is in this passage. 
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Sdfac result from the soul’s contemplation of the sensible and its judgement concern- 
ing it, Aoyopds from its contemplation of the intelligible and its calculation of its 
duty in the light of this. If the circles in our heads run true and resemble those in the 
universe, we achieve both the highest human felicity and the highest moral perfection. 
Study of the celestial motions, not as an end in themselves but as revelations of voids 
and Aoyopds in operation, is the most powerful assistance to our fulfilment. In the 
universe itself this perfect fulfilment is expressed outwardly in the regular revolutions 
of the whole. The universe can be said to be dzAavjs of the six rectilinear motions.' 
Its revolution is constant in one place and expresses its endless, reasonable life. Neither 
the brain of the philosopher nor his head can be expected to emulate the visible 
ovpavds by revolving, but he will presumably develop a very regular life. He will go 
out for a walk at the same time every day, as Immanuel Kant did in Konigsberg. At 
any rate, the Timaeus says that man must strive to master and defeat the influence of 
the rectilinear motions that inevitably twist and disturb the circles in the infant soul.? 
These arise from uncontrolled forces of nutrition and sensation : the philosopher must 
learn to impose rational circularity on his rectilinear necessity. The philosopher him- 
self will achieve this. Other men will achieve it only partially ; women and the other 
animals will achieve it still less. Yet none are without the immortal form of soul in 
their heads, with soul-circles which could be made to approximate to the circles in the 
soul of the odpavds. Thus, though there is a descent from a philosopher to a sponge, 
there is also a potential ascent? from a sponge to a philosopher. External motions 
can be repudiated and the innate circular motion of reason can be reasserted. 

It is with this background of doctrine that we must consider the sentences begin- 
ning at 77 B6: 

mdoxov yap mavra, 8° ev mepi THv pev e€wbev 
dmwoapevw Kivnow, Th oikeia xpnoapevw, adrod Aoyicacbat od 
pévov Sua TO THS KWHoews 

* AF Y, W. 


These sentences explain that plants lack the physical and psychic motions charac- 
teristic of men and animals, but that their stationary condition is not to be confused 
with the apparently stationary condition of the odpavds, which enjoys perfect revolu- 
tion without displacement in latitude or longitude. This interpretation first became 
clear when Zeller* clearly demonstrated that drwoapévw, ypnoapévw, kariddvrr are all 
parallel with orpadévri. and must all be construed with Aoyicac#a. Thus the od before 
mapadédwxev affects the whole sentence from orpadév7e 5¢é and not only the words from 
Tav adrob TtAoyioac8a. Editors until Archer-Hind and Martin took Plato to mean that 
plants do revolve about themselves in some sense and are in consequence not able to 
reason. This interpretation made nonsense of Plato’s doctrine of soul-motions and is 
explicitly contradicted in the next sentence, where we are told that plants are station- 
ary dua 70 tis bp’ EavTod 

It is significant that Galen perceived the contradiction involved in this interpretation 
of the passage, and proposed an emendation$S at 77 c 4 based on certain manuscripts 
which he says he had found. He relied mainly on drrixa dvriypada,® manuscripts 
of Atticus, and these read id’ éavroé at 77 C 4—the received text at that date. 


1 Timaeus 34 A. 2 Ibid. 43 C, D. rhetorician, the disciple of Olympiodorus, as 
3 xai «rice ibid. 92 C 3. See Taylor, ad loc. | Daremberg suggests, or could they come from 
4 Phil. der Griechen’*, I1. i, p. 731, n. 5. the Platonist Atticus of whom we hear from 
5 Op.cit.,p.12. Daremberg lauds theemenda- Eusebius, Praep. Evangelica, xv? He was 
tion, ibid., p. 42 ; so also does Martin. probably active at the same time as Galen, 


© Were these by Atticus the or a little earlier. 
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Galen first proposes the conventional explanation and justification of ris id’ éavrob 
kwyoews—that it means ‘locomotion’—but then goes on to point out the contradic- 
tion in sense with 77 5° oixeta ypnoapévw in the sentence before. He resolves this by 
reading, with the manuscripts he has found, e€ €avrof and then emending to ééw 
éavrov. This exactly coincides in meaning with peév above, and 
Plato’s consistency is saved! It is unfortunate that it did not need saving, for all the 
datives are parallel with orpadévr: and od zapadddwxev affects them all. But Zeller was 
to be the first to see this, or, at any rate, the first to point it out to posterity. 

Galen’s emendation is a warning to those who seek to make the worse manuscript 
reading appear the better by arguing from the general sense of the passage ; never- 
theless, there seems a strong case on these grounds for reading dvow at 77 Cc 2 with W 
rather than ¢dvoec with A, F, and Y. 

The failure of Burnet to note the readings of W for the Timaeus causes his critical 
note here to be particularly misleading, for it would imply that only recentiores read 
¢vow here. Burnet seems always to have reported the readings of W from other 
editors, chiefly from Kral,! but his Praefatio to vol. i of the O.T. makes clear his view 
of its importance. He cites its readings for Tetr. I to VI. In the Praefatio to vol. ii 
he supports the view ‘unam eandemque recensionem omnes quotquot extant libros 
exhibere, alterius recensionis vestigia tantum apud antiquos scriptores et in codice 
Vindobonensi (W) inveniri’. 

Rivaud, in the introduction to his edition (p. 122), virtually echoes this judgement 
of Burnet: ‘Presque toujours quand Y s’écarte de A il coincide avec W. D’autre 
part, beaucoup de legons de W se retrouvent chez Proclus et chez jes autres com- 
mentateurs anciens et, par moments, il semble qu’on ait, dans ce manuscrit, des 
traces d’une tradition indépendante a la fois de A et de Y.’ The reading of W in the 
present passage must not therefore be lightly set aside. 

Galen’s commentary now reads ¢vow, but Daremberg informs us (op. cit., p. 39) 
that it originally read ¢vcec and had been corrected to ¢dvow by a more recent hand. 
The editors all printed ¢vow until Burnet, though Archer-Hind had misgivings. 
Taylor and Rivaud follow Burnet, but Cornford? reverts to dvow, justifying it as 
avoiding the hiatus and as giving better sense. He would translate the words as if 
they read vow Aoyioacba, ‘to observe the nature of its own 
affections and to reflect thereon’. Plants are conscious but are not self-conscious. 
This interpretation of Cornford’s does not seem to be satisfactory. While he agrees 
with Taylor that xariddv7e dvow cannot mean ‘observing its own nature’, as Martin 
would have it, he nevertheless arrives at the same general sense by taking 7&v adrod 
closely with ¢vow and leaving 7 rather unnaturally as the object of AoyicacAar. 
Nevertheless, Cornford’s objection to hiatus is worthy of consideration, and duce: is 
not easy to translate. Taylor’s version ‘in course of kind’ is indefinite and can hardly 
be regarded as satisfactory. Rivaud translates: “Tourner en elle-méme par elle-méme 
sur elle-méme, repousser le mouvement extérieur et n’user que du sien propre, con- 
templer ses propres états et en raisonner, l’ordre de sa naissance ne le lui a pas 
permis.’ Cornford’s translation seems reproduced in ‘contempler ses propres états’, 
though duce: is read. Presumably duce: is taken closely with yéveous—‘their birth by 
its nature has not permitted’, etc. But such a collocation of dvce: and yéveats is not to 
be found elsewhere in Plato.3 


' Taylor cites W here, and in the Addenda to’ we find only the cognate yiyveo@a used with 
his Commentary gives a list of its readings up to yéveors. At ibid. 29B2 we find péyorov 87 
55D 3. He says that his information about the avrds xara dvow dpxnv, but this is 
readings of W is everywhere due to Rivaud’s methodological, and ¢vo1s there means ‘the 
edition. 2 Plato’s Cosmology, p. 302. nature of Reality’. There is no mention of yéveais 

3 At Laws 894A init. and at Timaeus 28A4 xara dvow, much less of divas yevécews. 
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May not Taylor have suggested the real sense when he says! that xarideiv dvow 
could not mean ‘discern its own nature’ but would have to mean ‘take cognisance of 
Nature’ and Timaeus would be saying that trees do not study natural science? This 
is not so absurd as it sounds—in fact it gives the most satisfying and convincing sense 
to the reading xariddvre dvow. Men were to learn to stay intruding motions and to 
cause their own soul-circles to run true by studying the universe and, in particular, 
the orderly heavenly bodies. This was the real purpose for which the faculty of sight 
was given,” and the regular heavenly periods evoke tis Tod mavros 
This, in turn, gives rise to philosophy—God’s greatest gift to man. ¢vovs without the 
article meaning ‘universe’ and in particular 7a peréwpa became stereotyped in the 
phrase zepi dvcews. Timaeus himself is said by Critias* to be 
Kal mept dvaews tod eidévar pdAvoTa Epyov Hippias is pictured 
in the Protagoras* as seated on a kind of throne answering his followers’ questions. 
epaivovro Sé TE Kai THY peTEWPwWY aTTa Siepwrav Tov “Immiav. 
We have the collocation of xafopav and vars in this sense in the famous fragment of 
Euripides :5 

aBavarou Kaboparv® ducews 
KOOLOV aynpw. 


So then what is denied to plants but permitted to men and animals—and wedeel 
enjoined on them—is to look on Nature and go on to reason out their own concerns.’ 
This 7a adrod (or rather t&v adrod 71) is compared by Cornferd with the expression 
Ta adrod at 72 A. Alluding to cavrov, Plato says ed Kai maAau A€yerat 
mparrew Kal yv@vat TA TE adTOD Kal EavTov awdpovi mpoojKew. One may compare 
7a €avtod mparrew in the Republic. It means ‘to reach one’s true life’ and so ‘to do one’s 
true duty’. Thus Aoyioasbat Would mean ‘to reason out any 
of their ends and duties having beheld Nature’. Plants cannot do this because the 
nature of their birth (with only the third ‘kind’ of soul) precludes it. Thus the various 
stages of degeneration are described from 91 D onwards and are ascribed to failure to 
take an intelligent interest in astronomy (which makes a man into a bird) or failure 
to take any interest in astronomy at all, which makes him into a quadruped, a reptile, 
ora fish. The shell-fish are described as dpabias éoxdrns eiAnxora,® 
but plants can deserve no such moral condemnation, for they are congenitally in- 
capable of anything better than their rootedness. 

The argument for the reading ¢vow is, however, weakened by the absence of a 
parallel for the use of dvow used absolutely in the sense of ‘Nature’. Taylor thinks 
that Plato might be taken to mean that ‘trees do not study natural science’ if dvow 
is read, but he does not cite any passage in support—as can hardly be expected, since 
he decides against the reading. But without such support the interpretation seems 
precarious, and this consideration rather than manuscript authority seems to throw 


1 Comm. p. 544. the ‘etymology’ of dv@pwros in the Cratylus 
2 Tim. 47 A. (399 C). onpaiver todro 76 dvopa 6 avOpwros’ 
3 Ibid. 27 A. Ta prev GAAa Onpia dv dpa ovdev emoxoret ovde 
4 315C5. avadoyilerac ovd€ avabpe?, 6 avOpwmos 
5 Fr. gto. éwpaxev—rovro 8 ‘ dnwme ’—xai avabpet Kai 


On the regular use of for intuitive Aocyilerar robro 6 émwmev. povov Tav 
perception see Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Know- Onpiwv 6 dvOpwros ‘ dvOpwros’ wvopdobn, 
ledge, p. 189, n. 1, and compare in particular dvaOpdv & énwme. This passage is, of course, 
Phaedrus 247 D 5 (the soul’s vision of the Forms un-Pythagorean in its distinction of man from 
in the 

7 We have a significant early indication of the 
hold which this doctrine had on Plato’s mind in 


the beasts. 
8 Tim. 92 C. 
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us back after all on dvoe. Can we make any more satisfactory sense by reading dice? 
There appear to be three possibilities : 


(i) to take xaridovze as intransitive ; 


(ii) to understand advo after referring back to 7@v ‘to reason out 
any of its ends or duties having contemplated 7 by its native endowment (of 
reasoning soul)’ ; 


(ili) to assume that there was an early omission after xariddv71, that this omission 
persists in A, and that the dvow of W is an attempt to rectify a suspected text 
by providing xaridovre with an object. 


The only justification for taking xaridovre as intransitive is the text of the charm- 
ing Phaedrus passage about the rérzvyes ‘surveying’ Phaedrus and Socrates convers- 
ing in the noontide heat (Phaedr. 259 A 1). Here B omits xai xudas read by T and in 
Stobaeus’ citation. Thompson omitted «ai #pdaés and translated ‘look down’, citing 
Homeric usage (JJ. 11. 336) and supporting Stallbaum against Badham (see his 
amusing note ad loc.). But even if he is right, the Homeric parallel makes the instance 
a special one, and in any case xai 7uas is very easily understood from the context. 
While, therefore, one would like to think that Plato is saying that plants cannot 
achieve the philosophical vision natural to rérztyes, this is really too far-fetched to 
be probable. 

The second explanation is perhaps the least unsatisfactory, given the existing text 
of AF Y, but it is not really very convincing. The third explanation seems to the writer 
to be the most hopeful one, and he is indebted to Sir Ellis Minns for the suggestion 
concerning the manuscripts. The history of the reading would then appear to be that 
Ka7ovre Originally had an object which was lacking both in A and in the archetype 
of W. The writer of W, feeling the need of an object for caridovrr, altered duce: to 
gvow.' Restoration of so early a loss can only be conjectural, but it seems not un- 
reasonable to suggest that Plato balanced wdcyov yap wavra by writing zavra 
after xar:dév7e and that this second zavra was omitted at an early date.? The sentence 
would then have read originally: wdcyov yap mavra, ev 
EQUT@ EavTd, THY pev Kivnow TH S’ oikeia ypnoapevw, TeV 71 
Aoyicacbat mavra dice: mapadddwxev yéveais. 


J. B. SKEMP. 
MANCHESTER. 


' This, of course, implies that the archetype of manuscript of the W tradition earlier than W 
W as well as the archetype of A gave our present _ itself. 
text and that the omission must have been a 2 This is the writer’s suggestion: Sir Ellis 
very early one. The explanation is thus equally Minns preferred not to conjecture what had been 
valid if the change to ¢dvow was made by a_ omitted. 
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NOTES ON PRISCUS PANITES 


REFERENCES in the following notes are to the text of Priscus published in L. Dindorf, 
Historict Graect Minores, i (Leipzig, 1870). For full information about the manu- 
scripts of those fragments which are preserved in Constantine’s Excerpta, see de Boor’s 
edition of the De Legationzbus, i (Berlin, 1903). 

p. 277. 19 Dindorf, zavnyvpers : ‘markets’, as p. 280. 5 (though Priscus has ayopd at 
pp. 287. 3, 345. 27). Similarly, Palladius, Dial., p. 46. 22 Coleman-Norton has: odds 
€oTw 6 Bios... Kal mavyyupis Ta TapovTa’ KaTadvoper. 
Hence, in Byzantine authors the word sometimes means ‘supplies’, e.g. Anna Comnena, 
Alex. 7. 6. 6; 10. 5. 9. 

the difficulty appears to be insoluble, and a photograph of the relevant part of Cod. 
Par. Suppl. 607, kindly supplied to me from the Bibliothéque Nationale, shows that 
the manuscript reading has been reported correctly. The facts are these: (a) Naissus 
does not stand on the Danube; (b) Pr. himself at p. 287. 6 says that it lies a journey 
of five days from the Danube (it is in fact almost fifty miles from it in a straight line) ; 
(c) the form AavouBas is unknown elsewhere, and it is unthinkable that Pr. would have 
used any other name than “Jozpos, the only form in use among the late Greek histor- 
ians, save where Procopius explains AavovBuos, De Aed. 4. 5. 1 wotapod “Iorpou ov Kai 
AavovBiov cvoudfovow. It is therefore thought that this sentence should be assigned, 
not to Pr., but to the Excerptors. This view cannot be maintained. I hope to show 
elsewhere that the sentence contains an imitation of a passage of Dexippus, and the 
Excerptors, if the sentence were due to them, would not have included such a flosculus 
in it. Even if this imitation were disregarded, it would still remain to explain how 
the Excerptors came to use a form altogether unknown elsewhere: they would have 
written either "Jarpos or AavovBios, although other foreign and local forms were known 
in the spoken language, cf. Ps.-Caesarius of Nazianzus, Dzal. 1. 68 (Migne, PG. xxxviii. 
936) tov. . . map’ “EAAnor “Iotpov, mapa 5é€ ‘Pwpaiois AavovBiov, 
AovvaBw mpocayopevdpevov ; id. Dial. 3. 144 (PG. xxxviii. 1093) mapa S€ *JAAupwois Kat 
‘Pumavois (the inhabitants of Dacia Ripensis) rots mapoixois tot “Iatpov, AavovPns- 
napa Aovvaiis (Miillenhoff, Aovvairis MSS.). Roesler, Zeitschrift fiir dster- 
veichischen Gymnasien, xix, 1868, pp. 843-6, sees in AdvovBas the ancient name of the 
river Nischava (which Pr. refers to at p. 291. 13). Miiller suggests that Pr. wrote emi 
Naico® Dindorf proposes 7@ NovBa All these are unattrac- 
tive, as we do not know the ancient name of the Nischava. 

p. 279.1: The Scythians brought siege-engines up to the wall, zp@rov peév Soxods emi 
Tpoxav Keysevas Sua 7d mpdxeipov elvar tiv mpocaywynv. So the editors. The 
photograph, mentioned above, shows that the writing is smudged or injured by damp 
between zpéyepov and zpocaywyjv. Both and are certain, but before 
the manuscript gives ws, which is reported by Miiller alone. The e?v- of efvas can also 
be made out, but there is no trace of, or room for, the -a. I would suggest elv<ac 
ovr>ws. The latter word seems to be necessary to the sense. 

Pp. 279. 7 ébeorpiot: the reading of the manuscript, a fact which one would not 
gather from Miiller. The word is taken by Pr. from Dexippus, frg. 29, and means what 
the Romans understood by cilicia, cf. Procopius, BP. 2. 26.29 mpoxaAvppara €k Tpayeiwy 
tpiyav & &1) Kadobar KtAixva, but such a technical term would be unsuitable for Priscus 
6 pyrwp, and he has therefore preferred to follow Dexippus in misusing edeotpis, 
which in the other late Greek historians (Agathias, Menander, etc.) always means an 
upper garment. An attempt was made in C.Q. xxxix, 1945, pp. 92-4 to illustrate Pr.’s 
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weakness as a military historian: his misuse of military expressions is also very 
remarkable. See, too, émdoparida, p. 279. 16, in a sense which does not recur and is 
omitted from LS°., and émetyifew, p. 279. 12 ‘to bring close to a wall’. 

P. 279. 21 wore TH TO TEixous pépos: the reading 
was restored by Biicheler, Rhein. Mus. xxiv, 1869, pp. 137-8, who did not point out, 
however, that his conjecture is rendered certain by Pr.’s evident imitation of Thucy- 
dides, 2. 76. 4 7 pun atexavAile 76 mpodxov THs €uBoAjs. (The manuscript 
has rupy.) Notice that by following his model so closely Pr. has given a very unusual 
meaning, ‘which came in its way’, to éuzizrov. 

p. 280. 10 of d€ amexpivavTo ws apEdpevot, duvvopevor Tatra Spdoevav : it is one 
of the absurdities of the conventions of ancient historiography that the Huns can 
quote Thucydides, 1. 144. 2. 

p. 280. 13 dvepevvnodpevov tas mapa odiot Baorrelous Ojxas ceavAnkévar Tovs 
pévous Oncavpovs: the passage is sometimes mistranslated. Miiller renders fiscum 
reguum, and Gibbon, Decline, ch. 34, has ‘the secret treasure of their kings’. But 
ovAav is the vox propria of grave-robbing, and although LS®. only quote dzoxewpevous 
= ‘buried’ from Nottzte degli Scavt, xx, 1923, p. 49, this sense is extremely common in 
late Greek, e.g. Charito, 1. 9. 7; Theodoret, Migne, PG. lxxxiii. 740; Callinicus, Vit. S. 
Hypatiu, p. 66. 21; Evagrius, HE. 2. 3, p. 41. 7, etc., etc. 

p. 289. 19-26: this sentence, too long to quote, tells us the contents of a letter sent 
by Theodosius to Attila. It begins with the words dvreyéypamro ws .. . ws... 
but, as printed in Dindorf, ends in the first person singular: duyddas 5é peta Tods 757 
exdodevras ErTakaideka aTéaTaAKa aot, Ws éTépwv ovK Gvtwv. This text is a conjecture of 
Niebuhr, and is accepted by Miiller and Dindorf. The Paris edition of 1648 retains the 
manuscript reading azéoraAxké cor, and de Boor reads azéoradAxév oi. But of is not used 
elsewhere by Pr., and it is not easy, with de Boor’s text, to supply 6 BaotAevs as the 
subject of awéoraAxe. I would accept Niebuhr’s text, for parallels to the abrupt change 
to the first person can be found, not only in classical authors (e.g. Xenophon, Hell. 1. 1. 
28, etc.), and in vulgar authors of the fifth century A.D. (e.g. Palladius, Dial., p. 41. 
3-5 Coleman-Norton), but also frequently in that series of late historians of whom Pr. 
was one: cf. Malchus, frg. 11 (p. 399, 19 Dindorf) of 5€ dudorépois Edacav ixavov 
To elvar Te Kai TpoXElpws, OTOTE ‘ye 
Tois apeuTTous Tas yopynyias Agathias, 3. 3 (p. 240. 30 
Dindorf) xpjvat edacav tHv taxtornv ws iéva, Edtv te 
trois és "Ovdyoupw Ilépoas émedevodpeba, Menander Protector, frg. 3 (p. 3. 27 
Dindorf) Baowret eonunvev ws ody Govov . . . GuodvAous adavioa apdnv, 
OTt TE Kai id., p. 44. 1 ff.; Nonnosus, p. 478. 1 Dindorf 
Kai eiaevexOeis 6 “Pwpaiwv KAivas 76 yovu Kai éxéAevoev 6 Bact- 
Aeds *Ividv avacrivat pe Kai adrov (though Photius may be responsible 
for this last example) ; and Pr. himself, p. 315. 9 below. The present case is, of course, 
made harsher by the passive avrey€ypamro. Those who accept de Boor’s text should, 
in my opinion, suppose a few words to have fallen out of the text after of, giving the 
subject of the verb. 

p. 290. 22 ABous *Ivduxois: Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, ii, p. 62, n. 1, sug- 
gests that these are either diamonds or pearls, and Gibbon, l.c., renders ‘Indian pearls’ 
without comment. He is certainly right. Diamonds were far too valuable to give 
away as presents to Attila’s henchmen, and cf. Sidonius Apoll., Carm. 14. 3 albus 
quem picet lapillus Indi, on which Anderson quotes Martial, 1. 109. 4 Indicis 
lapillis, etc. 

p. 291. 4 “Ed€xwva d€ Kata apiorov, kai (MSS.: edd.) rod Odvvou yevous, 
tov "Opéarnv LS®. quote dvaPaivw = ‘surpass’ from John Lydus, 
De Ost. 22 (90 B) only, but Pr. has it again at p. 327. 7. 
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Pp. 291. 11 €v iepois KaTaAvwact KrA.: the phrase has always, I think, been 
misinterpreted here, e.g. Gibbon, |.c. ‘among the ruins of the churches’ ; Wm. Herbert, 
Collected Works, iii (London, 1842), p. 372 ‘in the ruins of the temples’; Miiller’s 
Latin translation, 1m ruderibus sacrarum aedium; Wescher, Revue archéologique, viii, 
1868, p. 94 ‘dans les asiles religieux’ ; cf. Bury’s paraphrase in his History of the Later 
Roman Empire’, i (1923), p. 279 ‘in the churches’. But there seems to be no other 
example of xaraAvwara = ‘ruins’, nor would ra iepa xataAvuara be a natural phrase 
for ra T&v iepv Katadvpatra. The meaning of x. is ‘inns’, or rather ‘hostels’, as can be 
seen from authors as far apart as Polybius, 2. 36. 1, Diod. Sic. 14. 93. 5, Hippolytus, 
Elench. 5. 23 (p. 123. 13 Wendland). He means ‘the Christian hostels’. 

P. 291. 26 Te ywpiov eoBdAAopev cuvnpedes, Kapytras Kai EAvypovs Kai TEptaywydas 
moAAas €xov: was Pr.’s work studied by the later historian Agathias? Cf. Agathias, 
2. 21 (p. 216. 16 Dindorf) adfis Kapmds te Kai [SC. 
two rivers in Colchis] od« éAdyiorov te yphua Tob mediov elow If 
not, what was the common source that suggested kayzas Kai (zept)eAtypovs to them 
both? 

P. 295. 32 Tovs peta brolvyiwy eLopuyncavras avexadovy [sc. Maximinus and 
Bigilas]: to call a person back by shouting after him is avaxaAé€owa in both classical 
and late Greek, cf. Priscus himself, p. 348. 27. I would read dvexaAodvro here: short 
words and syllables have very frequently dropped out of the manuscripts of the De 
Legationibus, as a glance at de Boor’s critical apparatus will show. 

p. 298. 8 Eomevdev Hrarnpevos adros: cf. Philo, De Migr. Abr. 15, § 83 
Soxobvtes 2 Tim. ill. 13 avOpwror Kai yontes mpoKdysovaw 
TO xelpov, tAava@vres Kai tAavwpevor; Julian, Contra Galil., p. 228. 8 6 éavTov 
mp@tov, elta Kai Tovs aAAovs. These and several other references are collected by P. 
Wendland, ‘Betrogene Betriiger’, Rhein. Mus. N.F. xlix, 1894, pp. 309-10, who, 
however, overlooks our passage as well as Julian, Ep. 8 Bidez ei ris dds wérretkev Ott... ., 
adtos ; Marcus, Vita Porphyrit 59 (p. 48 Grégoire) dé 
pevddpuevar; Agathias, 3. 26 (p. 284. 32) dwarnoarrés Te dua Kai e€nmarnuévor. Since the 
phrase is thus found in entirely independent authors we are justified in concluding 
with Wendland that they are all drawing directly or indirectly on some well-known 
writer, who cannot now be identified. Note, however, that Pr.’s words can easily be 
turned into an iambic line: éovevidev avros Here again we find no 
certain evidence that Agathias had read Pr. | 

P. 300. 9 otvou 6 peédos emiywpiws Kadovpevos. éKopilovTo Kai...70 Kpiav 
yoprnyovpevov Kdpov ot BapBapot kaAodow LS®. quote pédos from here alone: 
it is found several times in late Latin, cf. H. Gelzer, ‘Médos bei Priskos’, Byz. Zettsch. 
XXiV, 1923-4, Pp. 313-14. But LS®. ignore xdyov altogether. Conversely, Stephanus 
makes no mention whatever of pédos, but includes xaos (sc); he does not quote it 
from Pr., however, but from a frg. of Julius Africanus, and then only to reject it. 
E. Sophocles prints ‘xaos (Hunnic) beer’, citing Pr. But the word cannot be Hunnic, 
for, long before the entry of the Huns into Pannonia, the word occurs in Julius 
Africanus, where it should be retained, and also in Diocletian’s Edict on Prices in the 
form camum. Since it cannot be Hunnic, then, we must also reject the suggestion of 
E. Parker, A Thousand Y ears of the Tartars? (London, 1924), p. 136, who, ignoring the 
fact that x. was a kind of beer, would apparently equate it with the Mongolian word 
kumiss, the fermented mare’s milk which formed the staple drink of the steppe nomads. 
Bury, op. cit., p. 281 renders ‘kam’: the fact that the word is neuter in Latin 
establishes at least a presumption that it was neuter in Greek too. 

P. 305. 27 Kedadnv mepitpdxada: Pr. has in mind Herodotus, 
3. 8. 3 Keipovrat (sc. the Arabians) 5€ weputpéxada tods Kpotagovs. This 
hair-style is described for us by Procopius, HA. 7 (p. 44f. Haury), with special 
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reference to the Huns. The word z. should be restored in Agathias, p. 145. 1 Dindorf, 
for wepizpoxa of the manuscripts. 

p. 307. 18: the manuscripts have: €avrovs te Kai Tovs adrav aywrilouevous 
Tpepew, Kal TOUS TO It seems reason- 
able to suppose that the corruption is due to epanaphora, a favourite stylistic device in 
Pr., cf. p. 280. 14 Todrov exdoiev, exdoiev Kai duyddas KTA., and pp. 328. 
28-30, 337. 2-3, etc. I am inclined to think that Pr. wrote: €avrovs re Kai rods tzép 
opav attav tpédew Erafav, eragav Kai TO 
OLTNpEovov. 

Pp. 308. 31 yap 7 didacKkdAwy és adbrovs Epya emderkvivtes, ef @ pavAwy 
peTievar avTois Kada awhpovilovar odGs emi Tots 
pacw, womep Tovs oiKeiovs maidas: so Classen, followed by Dindorf, Miiller, and de 
Boor. But all the manuscripts have émdeixvuvra. I would keep émdeixvevrar, and read 
vevopiotat <Kal> owdpovifovar. As noted above, short words are very frequently 
omitted by these manuscripts, and the omission would be particularly easy here 
after 

315. 14 Kat of olvoydot KaTa TO éemiywpiov emédocay Ada Adler refers 
to this passage Suidas’ note s.v. wvoyder* wvoyder els, vopilerar mapa Tois 
éwous BapBdpois Sevrvobvres, but her reason for doing so is not clear. The phrase 
of €@or BapBapor is never used by Pr. of the Huns, of whom it is an unlikely description. 
Menander Protector, frg. 11 (p. 10. 23 Dindorf) has it of the Persians. xvAvxa is only 
a conjecture of Hoeschel, the manuscript reading being éméAuxa. De Boor is inclined 
to the view that an entire line was omitted in the archetype between ézo- and -Axa. 
If so, the first word may have been ézodrwwav.. 

P. 317. 13 avtixpd Tod Arrira BapBapor dopata EAeyor : 
although this might seem to require some qualification, cf. Julian, Misop. 337 ¢ 
To. Kai Tovs Tov “Phvov BapBdpous aypia péeAn TaparAnoia 
TOls KpwypLots Tpaxv BowvrTwv opvibwy goovras, there is no need to suspect that some 
words have fallen out of the text: see Demosthenes, 19. 246 Avriydvnv 5€ LodoxdAgovs 
KaA@s Kai cupdepovTws 7oAAdKis adres eipnKws Kai axpiBa@s 

Pp. 318. 4 aoBeorov yéAwra: Pr. has in mind Homer, //. 1. 599, and the whole scene 
there. 

p. 319. 7 Kpéxa: the lady’s name was Hereca: see J. Markwart, ‘Kultur- und 
sprachgeschichtliche Analekten’, Ungarische Jahrbiicher, ix, 1929, p. 89, n. 1. 

P. 325. 29 dwpabevra tov Bryidav éemBovAevopevov Arrida, kai tod xpvaiou tas 
éxatov Aitpas Tas mapa TOU Xpvoadiov Tov edvoyou oraXeicas adeAopevov (MSS.: ddeAdpe- 
vos Classen) x7A.: Classen’s conjecture is unnecessary: Pr. did not write addeAopevon, 
passive ; for the sentence, the first of the extract, was not written by him, but by the 
excerptors of Constantine VII. At p. 288. 17 we were told that Edeco demanded only 
50 lb. of gold, and Pr. could not possibly have written 100 Ib. by a slip here, for the 
figure of 50 Ib. is repeated at p. 328. 2. The excerptors had in mind the additional 
50 lb. demanded by Attila at p. 323. 11. | 

P. 341. 3 €Ovn eLavacravra oikeiwy HO@v: from Herodotus, 1. 15 Kypeépror 
Skvléwv vouddwv e€avaoravres, 5. 14. 1, etc. 

Pp. 341. 7 THY xwpav Sia avaxtaews Tod ’QDreavod 
ywopevov KTA.: LS®. cite the meaning ‘exhalation’ for avaxvats from this passage alone. 
This is an error. The word has its ordinary sense of an ‘inroad’ of the sea, as, e.g., 
Max. Tyr. 38. 3 avaxvoeis Oaddrrns Kai morapa@v éxBodads. 

Pp. 346. 3 "Hpvax: at p. 318. 8 we should certainly read ’Hpvay for the ’"Hpvas of the 
manuscripts, for the youngest of Attila’s sons is referred to in both places. Many 
Hun names end in -ay or the like, e.g. Ellac, Saphrax, Candac, Kovpiéax-os (Priscus, 
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p. 299. 3), OvrASax 6 Odvvos (Agathias, 2. 2, p. 181. 6), Badudy (id. 3. 17, p. 267. 20), 
Tappax (John of Antioch, frg. 214 e, § 18), etc. None the less, the ending would be 
likely to puzzle a scribe accustomed to ArryAas and Bandas. L. Schmidt, Gesch. d. 
deutschen Stamme?, ii (1934), Pp. 253, n. 2, remarks that the ending in -ay is not Ger- 
manic, but Iranian, and that it is consequently an important indication of the in- 
fluence of the Alans upon the Huns. 

Evagrius, Hist. Eccl. 2. 5 (p. 50. 29—51. 27) is a paraphrase of a passage of Pr. and 
is printed as frg. 22 of the latter. Bidez—Parmentier, p. 51. 2, read: péyworos Kai 
Tapayos TH SHuw avéorn mpos dSiaddpovs yvojuas, but the manu- 
scripts LPB have déavéorn, and this I believe to be right. This rather infrequent 
double compound is one of Pr.’s favourite verbs. He has it at p. 281. 3 of ‘rising up’ 
from an ambush, at pp. 316. 5, 317. 4, 319. 14 of rising up from a meal, at p. 318. 30 of 
rising up from a conference, at p. 294. 22 of travellers setting out, and of a storm and 
wind ‘rising’ at p. 300. 16. Further, he has "Icavpous zpos 
at p. 286. 14, and mpds wdAepov Stavacrfva at p. 338. 25. Finally, it occurs thrice in 
two fragments of John of Antioch which are transcriptions from Pr. It seems highly 
likely, therefore, that it occurred in the passage which Evagrius is here paraphrasing. 
It is not Evagrius’ custom to take over the exact wording of his originals, but a quite 
rare double compound like Scaviornuc is precisely the sort of word that would appeal 
to him. It should be remembered that Bidez—Parmentier have in general reproduced 
the text of A, which they describe (p. vii) as ‘the most important MS. because it has 
escaped the corrections of the archetype [of] LPB’. But A, as they themselves point 
out, is very carelessly written, and there seems no reason why the corrector should 
have changed avéarn to diavéorn. 

Those who read Pr. in Dindorf’s text should reject all the uncertain fragments 
printed on pp. 351. 24—352. 31. They are none of them by Pr. On the other hand, 
Dindorf, like all editors before him, has omitted Suidas, s.vv. apouBaia éxrwors and 


mapodos, in both of which Pr. is quoted by name. 
E. A. THOMPSON. 
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NOTES ON AN ARCHAIC ARCADIAN INSCRIPTION 
CONCERNING DEMETER THESMOPHOROS! 


In Classical Philology, xxxviii (1943), pp. 191 ff., Professor D. M. Robinson published 
the text of an early Arcadian bronze inscription, with a tentative translation and a 
detailed commentary. On epigraphical and linguistic grounds he assigns it rightly to 
the sixth or early fifth century B.c. The bronze was found (apparently by a Greek 
dealer) in an unidentified locality of northern Arcadia, probably near Cleitor or Lusoi. 


et Cis] ma pécerot Zrepaiov Aémos, 
iepo|v évar tat Aduarpr (rat) Peopoddpor. 
et Cis] we 18” (5)v(a) Eao(a)a épyo 
f° e€dAourv Ka edapofdpye, 
5 addel|orat Sapypas TpidKovra. ef dé we adderor, 
oprev] trav acéBerav. Exe Kipos férea 
yilev] 


‘If any woman anywhere shall be wearing a hide-garment of Deraea, it is to be 
consecrated to Demeter Thesmophoros. If one does not consecrate it, then if she is 
ill-disposed towards her religious rite and work, she is to be put to death at once; and 
whoever was demiurgos at the time is to remit 30 drachmas. And if he does not 
remit, he is to be charged with impiety. Let him have authority for ten years to 
explate this matter.’ 

From the photograph which accompanies Robinson’s article, it is evident that there 
can be no doubt about the reading of that part of the bronze which has been preserved ; 
the letters are without exception clearly cut and well preserved. The chief problem 
lies in the fact that the left-hand edge has been torn away. The editor estimates the 
missing portion as equivalent to four or five letters per line, and this view is confirmed 
by the certainty of the restoration /epd]v in 1. 2. It should be noticed, however, that 
the missing portion is apparently rather wider towards the bottom of the tablet, and 
if the gap in I. 2 is equivalent to four letters of normal size, then in Il. 5—7 it may well 
be equivalent to four large letters and to five or even six of narrower dimensions. On 
the other hand, although the right-hand edge is stated by the editor to be complete— 
and it undoubtedly is so for the most part—a glance at the photograph will show that 
the metal is torn immediately after eva in 1. 6. It is possible that a letter has been lost 
at this point, and I believe that this is in fact the case (see below). 

The main objections to Robinson’s explanation of the text are not epigraphical, 
but have to do with linguistic usage and the nature of the Demeter cult. The elision 
id’ (5)vpeves = i5€ Svopevys in 1. 3 is dubious, as is also the form éwé for éwés = éréé. 
In addition, the function attributed to ié¢ of linking a conditional clause with a 
principal clause seems to require investigation, and éé(s) with a genitive instead of a 
dative is unique. In 1. 4 the imperfect édapsordpye looks odd. In 1. 6 the subjunctive 
€xe = €xn used as an imperative is impossible. As regards the meaning, there is little 
in Robinson’s rendering that corresponds with what is otherwise known of Demeter 
rites in the Peloponnese. Women did not wear garments made of leather at festivals 
of this kind, either in Arcadia or elsewhere; and it is hard to understand why any 
woman should wish to do so. And even if a leather garment were worm, it is scarcely 
in keeping with Greek religious practice to suppose that the wearer would be put to 
death on that account. As for the Demiurgos (although a parallel for Robinson’s 
interpretation might be found in Plato, Laws 10. 907 E, quoted below), it must be 
evident that the magistrate is treated with extreme harshness for what is on his part 


* I should like to thank Professor A. Cameron for many useful suggestions and Mr. M. N. Tod 
for a detailed correction of this paper. 
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merely a sin of omission; and, in view of the syntactical difficulties created by the 
editor’s restoration of the text, it is probable that both the reading and the inter- 
pretation at this point should be abandoned. 

In the following notes I suggest some alternative restorations of the missing words 
and a new translation of the whole document ; but, although I believe that my render- 
ing of ll. 1-2 is certain, I confess that the many details in ll. 3—7 still remain obscure. 

The inscription is a fepds véwos concerning the rites of Demeter Thesmophoros. 
As such, it has close parallels elsewhere in the Peloponnese, of which the most im- 
portant are: Schwyzer, Dial. graec. exempla epigraphica potiora (Leipzig, 1923), (a) 
No. 429 (Dyme, Achaea); (0) No. 675 (Lycosura, Arcadia); (c) No. 74 (Andania, 
Messenia). 

These three inscriptions are much later than our present text: (a) and (5) belong 
to the second century B.c., (c) probably to the first century B.c. Despite this difference 
in date, however, they show a marked resemblance to our inscription in form and 
content. The Dyme and Lycosura inscriptions are short and contain regulations 
concerning women’s dress at the Demeter festival: unfortunately both are fragments 
and they break off at a point corresponding to 1. 4 of our inscription. The Andanian 
law is a lengthy one covering the entire organization of the festival, including a 
section (IV) on the rules for women’s dress, and is complete. But it is a more sophis- 
ticated document than the others and does not prescribe punishments of the primitive 
type that appears in the text under consideration and is implied in the extant portions 
of the Dyme and Lycosura laws. Little light is thrown by Andanian usage on the role 
of the Demiurgos in the Arcadian festival. 
eixav yulva fécerou Crépaiov Admos, 
lepolv evar Tat Adparps Tae Oecpoddpor. 

‘If a woman wears a brightly coloured robe, it shall be consecrated to Demeter 
Thesmophoros.’ 


ll. 1-2 


It is clear from éaca (1. 3) that the inscription refers to a potential woman offender, 
and the exact words to be restored here do not form a question of very great impor- 
tance. Robinson is at the outset certain that the first mutilated letter preserved is a z, 
but later on in his article seems disposed to admit other possibilities. His 7a = ‘any- 
where’ is not very convincing, since there can hardly be any room for doubt concern- 
ing the place or other circumstances of the offence: it occurs during the public 
celebration of the rites of Demeter. From the photograph I think it just possible that 
the letter is a v, and I prefer a noun here rather than an indefinite pronoun. In 1. 1 
the missing letters are more numerous than in the other lines, as the metal has been 
ripped along the top edge; the Arcadian eixav (or eixayv) will fill the space adequately. 
(It seems just possible that this bronze continues another which may have defined 
{répaiov Admes more accurately: in which case, read ei 8’ av.) 

réoero. xTA. For the phrase, cf. Hipponax, fr. 2 (Diehl), Kopagicov pev 
ADmos. The word Adzos is comparatively rare, but its meaning is certain ; it refers toa 
woman’s garment—and there is no implication that this is necessarily a hide garment. 

Crépatov = ‘brightly coloured’, or ‘ornate’, “embroidered’—or perhaps both senses 
combined, as in the more usual word zrouxiAos.' (On the form of the word, see below.) 
Compare the Dyme inscription: 4a]uarpiow tas pre xpuolov éxev mrA€ov 
dAkav pndé Awmiov moixiAdov pHre Similarly at 
Lycosura there is a ban on zropdupeov avOwov pnde the refer- 
ence being to colour only. The Andanian men initiates are not allowed to wear 
anything except white (dvumdderor Eorwoav Kal Tov AevKov) and the 
women presumably wear white also, with the additional restriction that the garment 
must not be diaphanous or have stripes wider than half-a-finger’s length (7) dcadav7 
pndé Ta capeta ev Tois mAaTvrepa There are in addition at 


t Robinson’s Zrepaiov = ‘of Deraea’, an unknown town to which he assigns a leather industry, 
is pure invention and needs no discussion. 
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Andania elaborate rules concerning the kind of cloth and the quantity of gold and 
other ornaments to be worn by éepai yuvaixes, women, girls, and female slaves, at 


various stages of the festival. 


Zrépaiov thus corresponds to zoxiAov in meaning. In form it is equivalent to 
Attic-Ionic ceipaiov, which means ‘twisted’, from ced, ‘twisted cord’, ‘rope’. The 
base is probably IE. *twer- ‘twist’. It may be supposed that a nominal stem *twerya 


or *twersa, derived from *twer-, developed either in the direction of twisted material, 


e.g. braid, rope, and so belt, girdle, harness, bonds, fastenings, or of articles made of 
twisted material or adorned with it, e.g. garments fastened with a belt or girdle or 


braided, embroidered clothing. Since embroidery or braiding would commonly 
involve variety of colouring, the word also became associated with such concepts as 
‘bright’, ‘diaphanous’, ‘many-coloured’. In Greek *twerya, *twersé would give Attic 
cepa, Ionic ceipy (ec = 2, ultimately confused with the IE. diphthong ez), Arcadian 
and Peloponnesian Doric onpa (n = ¢, confused with IE. 2). It is also possible that 
aeipa, onpa have been influenced by derivatives of another IE. base *tweis-r-, meaning 
‘shine’, ‘gleam’, and so ‘be brightly coloured’, ‘be diaphanous’. Although *twets-r- 
should, according to phonetic rule, give Greek ceip- in all dialects and thus remain 
distinct from *twersa/*tweryd, onpa in the Peloponnese, the general similarity of form 
and meaning may have led to fusion of the two stems. 
To be compared with {répaiov, ceipaiov are the following Greek words: 
Hesychius: Ceipa- of pev eldos yit@vos, ot BéAtiov 
KaTa TOV popovpevov epamrid.. Kal ‘Hpddoros paprupet 
ev 6 Xios. (Worn by Arabians, Hdt. 7. 69 
and by Thracians, id. 7. 75.) 
Cipac (MS.)- xer@ves avdnwdAor. 
Cetpov~ zrotkiAov 
Lwvoddpous (and Zeipoddpos: 6 Aidns rapa ‘Avriuayw) 
(? read aleupor). 
Kat iuatiov aomdbnrov Aerrov. 
ceuphves* ot Aerrroi Kai Siadaveis yirdves. 
TO avdpeiov Bépiotpov. 
Also the Harpocration passage related to the above: 
Lewpiva: trepi ris Svouxjoews. exdAovv Aerrov iwdrvov 
6 Kat evOeTos TOTE 6 Leipwos. 


These glosses show the connexion of the root ce«p- (Lecp-) with the meanings ‘light outer 
garment’ and ‘colouring’ or ‘embroidery’. Its association with ‘twisting’ and ‘plaiting’ 
is illustrated by the following words occurring in Attic-Ionic literature: ceipa ‘rope’, 
ae.paios ‘corded’, and ce:paddpos ‘in trace-harness’, with which compare 
Hesychius: wAé€ypara, nviar, 7) iwavres 
onpa* oxiAa, 7 Seopos 


A further word to be added to the ceip- group is xaAdonpis, used in the Andanian 
inscription to denote a woman’s garment. Herodotus (2. 81) also uses this word in 
connexion with the long, tasselled robes worn by Egyptian men. It is a compound of 
kada-, as in kaAapiv6n, etc., and the ceup-, onp- root. The Herodotean spelling with is 
parallel to Kapipos for Kapepos, etc. Hesychius also has a gloss xaAacipira: ra Aoxia 
& xaAodow wa, which may be of Peloponnesian origin and refer to a traditional costume 
worn by members of the wa. 

The exact provenance of the glosses quoted above is in most cases unknown. It is 
to be noted in this connexion that both Z- and o- forms are found in Attic-Ionic 
literature. There is no obvious source for this differentiation in local pronunciation 
or in local orthography in the classical period. This question is bound up with the 
greater problem of the early values of ¢ in the epicheric alphabets, discussion of which 
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cannot be attempted here. I shall accordingly content myself with suggestions which 
may explain the Arcadian spelling {répaiov, without prejudice to theories concerning the 
use of Z in areas other than Arcadia. [Attention may be drawn at this point, however, 
to the existence of another series of glosses, related in meaning and perhaps also in form 
to the oep- series, and showing a similar alternation between ¢- and a-: viz. capydavat, 
tapyavat (both in Hesychius) denoting ‘plaited cords’ and fapyavyn (Schol. Oppian, 
Halheutica 1. 100, quoted by L. & S.), defined as rawvia.| 

In Arcadian one does not expect to find ¢r corresponding to IE. *tw, which, as 
in most other dialects of Greek, should appear as o (or archaic , at Mantinea). A 
correct explanation depends on the value to be assigned to the symbol ¢. First of all, 
whatever be the exact phonetic value of ¢ in the present inscription, it is plain at 
least that it represents a voiceless consonant or consonant-group: see ofig = Arcadian 
otis, 1. 4, also 2’ which very probably = re in the same line. And from the etymology 
for (répaiov given above it may be taken as certain that here also ¢ is voiceless. 
Secondly, { in this inscription replaces the symbol W in the archaic JG v. 2. 262, 
where Wis = tis; i.e. € and W probably represent an early phonetic stage inter- 
mediate between IE. *tw and Gk. o (oo medially in some dialects). In that case the 
most likely value to be attributed to ¢ and W is something like ¢s or sts, and I would 
suggest that the spelling {répaiov is an attempt to represent [stsér@yon]. Following 
this view sts would later be assimilated to ss (ao, «) by regular phonetic development. 
On the other hand, if the engraver of our inscription used ¢ to represent és, then fr 
may be a mistake for 7, with partial dittography (és). In this case JG. v. 2. 159. 10 
tletpaxdaria (a Doric text engraved in Tegea) may provide a parallel. On this view 
also, ts> ss later, by assimilation. 

lepo|v éva, cf. the Lycosura inscription «i 8 dv tis mapévOn a orddAa 
avabétw €v TO Lepov. 


Il. 3-5. ei pe driepdcer, Stpeves 
(?)éxals Ka dLis Tore Sapwofopye 
adde|orar Sapypas TpidKovra. 


‘If she does not consecrate the garment, let her, being unfriendly as regards a 
sacrificial garment, be outlawed, and let whoever is Demiurgos pay out thirty 
drachmas.’ 

1. 3. et 5€ pe is the phrase to be expected in the second item of a voyos, not « Lis 
pe, as Robinson proposes. Moreover, «i d¢ fits the supposed width of the lacuna better. 

The words tdvepéce xrA. are open to many interpretations. The form dipevés = 
Svopevns with assimilation of sm is unique, but is, I think, certainly right. For 
Supeves €aca cf. the Dyme inscription et dé xa mapBaAAnrat, fepov KaBapdcbw 
ws mapaeBéovoa. I regard duepdoe: as a short-vowel aorist subjunctive (a type well 
attested in Arcadian) and take Supeves . . . [éxa]s as a single phrase. 

But the alternative subjunctive form dvepdcé (Robinson) is equally possible ; if it 
is read, Robinson’s i8’ dipevés is indeed unacceptable, but t (= 7) ddpeves is conceivable 
in Arcadian. There is a tendency both in Arcadia and in the adjacent Argolid for e 
to be narrowed towards 7, especially before nasals, but occasionally also before the 
voiced dental stop; a similar change of é might be contemplated in the case of a short 
vocable such as 7, which would often not be fully accented. If ? is read, then a verb 
parallel to dvepdcé must be found, and ézé, 3rd sing. subjunctive of éeywu with 
Arcadian -é form, may be suggested. It is true that ze, like Robinson’s preposition 
érré(s), should be followed by a dative ; but the reading is evidently complete and the 
temptation to add [, giving an Arcadian dative répyor, must be resisted. Although 
there is no parallel, perhaps éveu. might take a partitive genitive, Arcadian fépyo. 
The sense would then be: ‘but if she does not consecrate the garment or if being 
unfriendly she takes part in the rite’. The objection to this is that the second part of 
the condition is vague and adds nothing to the first, and moreover is not character- 
istic of the type of inscription under consideration. 
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The form ézérépyé which I have proposed is not found elsewhere, but may be 
supported on the following grounds. Hesychius has a gloss éwepya: ém«éAia, and 
another éepya, iudria (? or érepya iudria). The rare word ézepyos apparently 
denotes ‘ancillary’ or generally ‘useful’ work, but I should like to take ézepyoyv, n.s. 
(sc. tudriov) as a garment ‘associated with’ or ‘worn at’ a rite. In order to bring this 
word into relation with our text it is necessary to suppose an alternative form ém7- 
Fepyos, -ov, which would, of course, be an older formation than ézepyos, antedating the 
loss of ¢. Beside répyov a form -erepyo- with prothetic vowel must be postulated ; 
whence ez7repyos, like éx-nwouBos, éx-nAvs, etc., with lengthening of the prothetic vowel. 

Now if éevérépyd, gen. sing., be accepted, it is no doubt possible to take it as a 
genitive of respect with dipevés €aca. This is not a very convincing solution, however, 
and I think it preferable to regard the word as dependent on an adverb lost at the 
beginning of 1. 4 (see following paragraph). 

1. 4. €xa]s xrA. Robinson’s conjecture is possible, but not very pointed if 
efdAo.rv is given its true meaning, which is not ‘let her be put to death’ but ‘may she 
perish (for all that we care)’, i.e. ‘let her be an outcast’ or ‘let her be excommunicated’. 
There is no reason to suppose that the wearing of a coloured garment was a crime 
calling for the death penalty, even in primitive Arcadia; the Dyme and Andania 
inscriptions both indicate a more humane punishment. In the present text, the 
oifence against the goddess is expiated (a) by the community dissociating itself 
completely from the offending person, and (b) by the payment of a fine to the goddess 
by the representative magistrate of the community. 

The first o of the line is cut in half by the break in the metal, but is certain. The 
lacuna is approximately of the same width as in I. 3, i.e. about four letters, or possibly 
three broad letters (counting the lost part of o as a half-letter), and in any case not 
more than four. The o is almost certainly the end of a word which might be a n.s. 
substantive or an adverb. The best solution that has occurred to me is that it is an 
adverb governing ézérépyé in the previous line. Tentatively I suggest éxds, which is 
to Doric €xari (€xd71?) as Arc. més to Doric zori, and translate ‘in virtue of’ or ‘as far 
as concerns’ the sacrificial garment. 

The reading 2’ = re is probably correct. As would be expected, IE. *k”e, *k41 = 
Early Greek *t”e, *t¥1 are treated in the same way as IE.-Early Greek *twe: thus €e, 
-Cis on the one hand, *épaiov (written {répaiov) on the other. It may be objected, 
however, that {(«) = ve does not fit the context. In that case, it might be possible 
to read éxaofZ’ as one word, where of would indicate the consonant evolved from 
éxa7t before a vowel: thus, éxdru: *éxary > *éxdoro > éxds. In connexion with this 
suggestion, the form dixdaofo., which occurs in an archaic inscription written in the 
dialect of the Argolid but not traced to any definite locality, may perhaps be quoted: 
of here is commonly taken to represent sd, but this is by no means certain. (For 
dixaalor, see IG. iv. 554.) 

Saywofopye, 3rd sing. pres. subj. of Sayoropyéw, with the é- suffix well known in 
Arcadian. I see no objection to this form, which fits the construction better than 
Robinson’s imperfect. 

1. 5. addelorar. The restoration of the first word in this line presents difficulties. 
The ending ]ora: must, I think, be infinitive or optative, and more probably the former. 
In addition, one must expect a form corresponding to addero: in the next sentence. 
I therefore accept Robinson’s addeora:, inf. ‘pay out’. The infinitive -ora: for -ofat 
is not otherwise known in Arcadian: the nearest parallels are Lacon. azoorpu8éora 
in JG. v. 1. 1155. 2 (archaic) and Elean ypeéora: in Inschr. v. Olympia, i. 3. Similarly 
an imperative ending -orw = -cfw appears in late Messenian inscriptions. The Elean 
and Messenian examples have often been regarded as influenced by North-west Greek 
dialects, but the early examples from Laconia and Arcadia give grounds for supposing 
that the phenomenon has its roots in the Peloponnese as well as in Phocis and Locris. 

The word *a¢douat has few satisfactory parallels; cf. JG. v. 2. 261. 10, €€aérox (also 
apparently of paying money, but in a fragmentary text) : perhaps also the old reading 
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ad¢jrot in IG. v. 2, 6. 31. Both of these examples are Arcadian. The following words 
may perhaps be compared. 


Hesychius wAnpodrat. 
Hom. aw, 3rd sing. pres. indic. mid. dara, ‘fills up’, ‘satiates’. 


But the etymology is very uncertain. 

The meaning must, I think, be ‘pay’. It might be tempting to make it mean 
‘exact’, on the supposition that the Demiurgos exacts a fine from the woman, and 
connect ddderoe with Arcadian ddedoba, IG. v. 2. xxxvi seq. 19. Against this view, 
the woman in being cursed has probably had her property confiscated, and so there 
would be no need to fine her, and a¢edo@at is best taken as perf. inf. middle of adiénuc. 
See also below on Il. 5-7. 

A possible alternative to adde]ora: is karv]orde ‘let him pay’, aor. opt. of walllenass 
for aor. infin. attracted by e&dAorrv preceding. 

The part played by the Demiurgos requires explanation. I think that he is 
brought into the case because the defilement of the Demetria by the woman who 
wears the wrong dress requires expiation by the community; the cursing of the 
woman is not enough to blot out the offence. In addition, the Demiurgos referred to 
had, I believe, the duties which in the elaborate organization of Andania are assigned 
to the yuvaixovouos, an official who is not himself a Demiurgos but is appointed by the 
Demiurgoi. According to our inscription, then, the Demiurgos pays out a fine for a 
misdeed which he ought to have prevented, unless (as appears from 1. 6) it is shown 
that he was not responsible for the offence. 

Il. 5-7. ei we adderou 
ped’ iv] rav dodBevay Kopos, férea 
ivayes| TOE. 


‘If the Demiurgos does not pay, or if he does not have authority over the impious 
act, ten years shall be the duration of the curse in this latter event.’ 

In Il. 3-5 the punishment for wearing a coloured robe was prescribed. The woman 
concerned becomes an outcast and the Demiurgos at the time of the offente pays a 
sum of money. The question arises, whose money is the thirty-drachma fine? Does 
it come from the Demiurgos’ private possessions or from the community exchequer ? 
Almost certainly the former ; the Demiurgos pays, I think, because he personally is at 
fault. Yet I would not entirely exclude the other possibility; from the neuter con- 
struction of the last phrase of the inscription it may appear that in some sense the 
guilt lies on the community as a whole, and accordingly the thirty drachmas may be 
a public charge, incurred through its representative, the Demiurgos. At any rate, it 
is unlikely that the money comes from the woman who has been cursed. She is beyond 
the protection of the law, and by the mere fact of being cursed has probably lost all 
right to money and other possessions. 

In Il. 5—7 the law turns to another contingency. The woman’s case is finished with. 
But the raising of the goddess’s displeasure depends also on the payment of the fine 
by the Demiurgos. On the one hand, this official may not pay the fine at all, because, 
we may assume, he cannot find enough money, or he refuses to pay or he is negligent 
in the matter. On the other hand, he may be held not to have been responsible for 
the woman’s misdemeanour, perhaps because he took the necessary action to ensure 
that all was in order at the festival, but she somehow evaded the control. The first 
eventuality is covered by ed. . . ué ddderou, the second by (ei pe) éxé Kdpos, and in each 
case the result is that the divine wrath persists for ten years. Whether the guilt is in 
theory borne by the Demiurgos or by the community, there can be no doubt that it 
will in fact be focused on the Demiurgos. Accordingly Séxo férea évafe tvayés] 7d8¢ 
should imply that the official, if he is at fault, is subject to divine disfavour for ten 
years (during which period he may at any time presumably clear himself—and the 
community—by paying the thirty drachmas) and that at the end of ten years the 
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whole matter lapses ; if he is not at fault, the divine disfavour must run its full course J 
of ten years in any case. 

1. 5. adderor, pres. subj. probably with short-vowel suffix, a a type also current in 
Arcadia. Alternatively ddaéro:, pres. subj. on the pattern of éyé. 

1. 6. és’ iv}. From Robinson’s photograph the lacunae in Il. 6-7 seem to be clearly 7 
wider than in the preceding lines. For 1. 6 I have assumed a loss of five, for 1. 7 a loss @ 
of six letters—in each case ‘narrow’ letters, taking up comparatively little space. 

In this line €ye must be 3rd sing. pres. subj. with €- suffix, and it cannot be the 
principal verb with imperative sense, as Robinson proposes. It must, therefore, be 
assigned to a subordinate clause and the principal verb must be found elsewhere. 
The easiest and, in my opinion, the most plausible solution is to read péd’ tv, making 
parallel to afdero. and iv acéBevav dependent on xépos. For the latter 
construction, cf. o¢Aev iv with acc., IG. v. 2. 3, 4 and 262. 1. 

trav acéBevav. The article indicates that the particular case of impiety mentioned in 
ll. 1-4 is meant; 1.e. ‘the impiety in question’. : 

de, i.e. the Demiurgos, subject of ddderor and éyé. The word is introduced rather © 
awkwardly towards the end of the phrase in order to make it quite clear that this 
part of the law deals only with the official, not with the woman. 

Robinson’s o¢Aev trav acéBevav might find some support in Plato, Laws ro. 907 E, 
€av Tis axovcaca apy? Spa tadra, adr? aoeBelas yryvécOw 7H 
Tywpeiv dep THv vouwv. But it should be noted that our inscription differs from the 
Platonic passage inasmuch as it avoids all reference to legal procedure and inter- 
vention by a third party. Although the machinery for enforcing our fepos vduos is not 
specified, it would appear to be by edict, perhaps on the part of a body of ‘epouvapoves 
or of the board of Demiurgoi (the latter being the chief authority at Andania), but 
not a judicial court 

éva{t, infinitive with imperative meaning. A complete word is needed, since the 
engraver avoids division of words between lines and, |. 7 being for the most part blank, 
he has no need to divide here. There is a clear break in the metal after a, and it is 
easy to supply [c. I take the structure of this phrase to be infinitive +-neuter adjective 
predicate, as not infrequently in Arcadian inscriptions of this style and period: cf. 
IG. v. 2. 262, passim, taov évar, ivweudes Eva. Thus a neuter adjective is needed at the 
beginning of 1. 7. 

Although it may be pressing dialectal detail too far to insist that the Arcadian 
form of éevayilew should be ivayifev, and there happen to be no other examples of 
either é€v- or iv- in this text, I feel that Robinson’s reading is at some disadvantage in 
this respect. 

1. 7. ivayés] is suggested as being appropriate in meaning and of about the right 
length: tr. ‘under a curse’, ‘subject to divine disfavour’. The fact that ivayjs = 
evayys does not appear in the small corpus of Arcadian inscriptions is no serious 
handicap. But no doubt suitable variants are to be found, although I can think of 
none better than this. 

i.e. the offence arising from the condition 5é pé . . . Kipos, clearly 
separate from the initial situation (the wearing of the forbidden garment). 

Finally, it ought to be remarked that our text, although complete in itself, may 
well have formed part of a series of short regulations, each on a separate tablet, 
dealing with kindred topics. It has been suggested above that a preceding tablet 
would prescribe in detail the kind of dress to be worn by the worshippers of Demeter 
and that {répaiov Adzos refers back to such a law. It is, of course, equally possible 
that further tablets went on to deal with other types of offence. All these related 
tablets would be nailed up near each other in a public part of the shrine. 
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